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Kapiti: suited for 


National Business Review 


Wellington: the key seats 


August 24 , 15 : 


THERE must be something in 
the air in Kapiti; beaten 
hopeluls come back for more. 

Beaten Barry Brill came back 
in 1975 and won. This time, in 
his second rematch in four elec¬ 
tions, Brill Faces Margaret 
Shields, back after her defeat in 
1978. 

This refusal to give up easily 
adds interest to an already 
fascinating contest, which one 
close observer says colourfully 
“will be fought house-by- 
house.” 

And the fact that both can¬ 
didates ore able, articulate and 
relatively young - but marked¬ 
ly different in personality — 
gives it a special human dimen¬ 
sion. 

Kapiti is the most marginal 
electorate in the country. At 23 
of a majority, they don't come 
harder to hold. 

And that 23 was obtuined on- 


comebacks with staying power 



flrili... he came back' 


ly by a magisterial recount 
which reversed an equally nar¬ 
row Shields lead on the original 
count. 

In Labour circles Shields 
morally "won” in 1978. The 
recount narrowly interpreted 
what constituted a vote, reject¬ 


ing “ticks and crosses’* for 
Labour. 

In 1980 the Appeal Court 
made a definitive ruling which 
would have let those votes in. 

So, shnuid Brill have done 
the decent thing and resigned? 
No, say Nationalists, who 


claim to have collected 
evidence of irregular voting 
• which would' have put him in 
anyway. Labour says that 
evidence doesn’t stand up. 
We’ll never know, because it 
was not tested in court. 

This time, Labour lias paid 
special attention to the area 
where most of the difficulty 
with voting occurred; Wai- 
tangirua, a state housing area 
north of Porirua with a high 
poor and Pacific islands 
population. 

At an office in a shop in the 
area. Labour workers arc 
enrolling Pacific islanders who 
shy away from battling through 
the forms in the next-door post 
office. And they arc double- 
checking to eliminate possible 
double enrolments, a factor in 
some votes being rejected by 
the Electoral Courr in Hunua. 

The Waiiangirua office is 
one of three Labour has in this 
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d sprawling su bur ban seat. Not 
ig only the distance, but the diver- 
11 sily ut the seat demands this 
11 sort of attention. 

'■ Kapiti rims J5 kilometres 
11 through pricket suburbs nfpo» T 
Wjtiiangiruu and beiier-olf 
d (though over mortgaged) Whit- 
:a by in the south, through inulilt- 
y ing Plimtncrion, Paremata and 
i- Pukeruu Bay, to l.abour I’ae- 
;a kukariki (where the electric 
h trains stop, u long source of 
s friction lor commuters farther 
north) and on to burgeoning 
c retirement-tinveil turned enm- 
e muter-town Parapanunnu and 
0 just edging into Waikanac at 
li the edge of commuter land, 
t Bril! has fought the seat since 

- 1972 when it first appeared. 

- He might have had a safer 
1 seat in the city if things had 
' gone to plan. Brill was picked 

out as a potential high-fiier in 
5 the mid-1960s. 

1 The party’s Wellington divi¬ 
sion organiser, John McPher¬ 
son, “shanghaied" him into the 
Porirua organisation, where he 
bounced up to chairman at age 
24, blossomed under Sir John 
Marshall’s tutelage, ran a 
strong campaign in 1966 and 
shot on to the Dominion coun¬ 
cil at a young age of 26. 

At 28 lie was one of the two 
deputy chairmen of the Well¬ 
ington division and earmarked 
to follow George Chapman into 
the chairmanship. 

He was, as an insider ni the 
time put it, “p,iri and parcel of 
the Chapman tiling" — the 
move to shift the accent from 
"conservative" to "liberal", 
meaning more freedom both in 
the economy and moral mat¬ 
ters. 

Brill, a liberal on most 
tilings, except (being Catholic) 
abortion,and an instinctive free 
enterpriser, fitted the mould. 
He found himself in the com¬ 
pany of the likes of Julian 
Waits and John Schnellcnherg. 

In 1972 he and Watts pm in 
for the Wellington Central 
nomination. He nearly had it 
won, but dark horse Ken Com¬ 
ber went on picking up pref¬ 
erence vo|es in the progressive 
count until lie went past. 

That pm the bit lie tween 
Brill’s teeth and oil'he went to 
Kapiti. Defeated, by I'rank 
O'Flyiin, he opened a law prac¬ 
tice in Parapnraunm (he has 
since withdrawn from it) and 
returned in 1975, to oust 
O’Flynn (now in safer Island 
Bay). 

Brill is very bright, with a i 
fast-track brain that is among s 
the top half-dozen on his side of i 
the House. i 

As Energy Undersecretary, * 
he mastered the complex in- < 
tricacies rapidly — more rapid¬ 
ly than his superior, Energy 1 
Minister Bill Birch. v 

He is a bright ideas man, one v 
of the key architects of the con- F 
troversial National Develop¬ 
ment Act. He enjoys writing 
legislation and claims there is v 
not a major bill over the past c 
six years he has not had a hand B 
in. it 

Having his eyes on the ^ 
mountain tops may mean he ' 
doesnt pay enough attention to 
what is at his feet. Brill claims „ 
he gives full measure to his £ 
electorate; critics within the 
party say he has not. p. 

And he has managed to find it; 
himself on the wrong side of pi 
the 1971 leadership struggle ht 
gie backed Marshall against ar 
Robert Muldoon) and the 1980 
deputy-leadership campaign of 
(he organised for Jim Bolger ca 
against Muldobn’s candidate, 
Duncan . MacIntyre). He has ta'j 
now twice been passed over for ca 
the Cabinet in favour of people : he 


with only a shadow ofhisaV 

B' he survives this 
round, part of the po&v 
reason for his Cabinet at 

sum - his tenuous hold onf 
Mfi,! - n«y be removed. 

But first he has to btti 
determined and well-organa' 
Shields, who could petfc- 
hnve hod safer Porirua £ 
door but chose instead' 
return her electorate orgm* 
linn’s loyalty. 

Shields is not as sharps 
Brill, but is no slug: univen;-, 
degreed, with years of sock- 

logical research under her IT 

Of similar age to Brill (ji 
against 40), Shields wastki; 
imn party politics, havingfc 
to cross the political street ftr- 
it strong "Tory" family btf-; 
becoming active in 1971. 

But the route had been eiL 
lively determined some eft 
before. While Brill * 
developing his own pi^ 
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camp thinks so. . : V' ’ f 

But even withoiirth^,^ 

tag* Shields i|U.far« t 
candidate,worthy of P; ji; 

n'dit-v' • ‘ ;• V . - k 1 


Inside 


\ ; T J * ” 

■ . . and so has Shields. 

enterprise, Shields u- 
developing a public enterp--; 

She set up, and wj &• 
president of, the Son®" 
Research mi Women, 

I gaps in information kfiV‘ ; 
universities and the - 
itieiii. Later she wasaW- 
pioneer in the enicrj&sw 
women lo much greater. 

IIuenee within the labourf- 

iy- . .. , 

That made her lenuntfl;- 
"left-wing”, though ntu- 1 
label sits easily on her ^ 
'fen years and changes 
party have made her nu-' 
stream. 

Though her principal jtk 
of interest are sociological - 
the place of women, h® 1 ; 
worker participation, 
wel litre- Shields hasirea^ 
approach to economics- 
She not only thinks,likem^ 
Labour politicians, ihjjj ; 

isting resources shoes : 
reallocated more fairly i 
society, but adds th® 1 ‘ 

must be economic growu* 
it must, over the long w®* j 
efficient and internst**® 5 . 
competitive. . . ^ j 

Shields will fit easi^J 
the new mould ofyod n ^|, ! 
who are now 
writing Labour’s econo"** . 
proach. . . j* 

She also eschews 
“charity” approach w 
welfare, which, she say 8 *. t 
created a "dependency 
among beneficiaries, ; 

ing the fruits to d^Sejs t;! 
work the system best ( ^- ^ 
are great beneficiaries oi . , ■ 

welfare”). * ^ < 6 f 

Shield, * 

people the means f -- 

more of their own hitg* ^ 
Three years ago, 
paign had a certain 
it: an intelligent ; JW‘5 : . 
proachable woman * r 
have attracted votes 1^^:- ^ 
tmnt hpr woman in thO f*. 
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MOWD survey 


red faces 


by Allan Packer 

A two-year study comparing 
the casts of work done by the 
private contracting sector with 
Ministry of Works and De¬ 
velopment costs has resulted in 
a report embarrassing fur the 
private sector and Govern¬ 
ment. 

The private sector initially 
demanded the study in ilie 
hope it would prove it was 
more cost-clficieiit. Bui the 
report shows that — on average 

i'T* T "v;. ■ 


— the cost of departmental 
ownership between 1972 and 
1979 was 7 per cent lower. 

The Government, committed 
to giving the private sector (he 
bulk of the Clyde dam con¬ 
struction contracts, could he 
equally embarrassed politically 
if the Labour Party chooses in 
make it an election issue. 

And the Public Service 
Association, fiercely critical of 
the decision lo take the Clyde- 
work away from the Ministry 
of Works, could also use the 


report for pre-election political 
ammunition. 

Even Treasury, which took n 
leading pan in the costing ex¬ 
amination, tried to wash its 
hands of the document by a 
In sc-minute insistence that u 
disclaimer he attached when it 
heard the report would become 
publicly available. 

The disclaimer reads: "It is 
file view of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, based on the analysis 
of the iiitbrinaiioii presented in 
this report, that no meaningful 
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by Allan Parker 

A revealing submission about 
the belief of Fletcher Chal¬ 
lenge’s fishing subsidiary, that 
it should be the dominant ele¬ 
ment in New Zealand’s cat¬ 
ching and processing industry, 
has been made to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The submission, to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, details Fletcher 
Fishing Ltd’s vision of the 
fishing future. 

The company sees the local 
industry in five years consisting 
of up to three world scale units 
— each being several times the 
size of any existing unit and 
relying substantially on New 
Zealand-owned assets for pro¬ 
ducing a turnover of up to $400 
million. 

At the top of the heap, ac¬ 
cording to the Fletcher Fishing 
philosophy, would be one 
leading organisation, with a 
turnover of $100 million. 

And although not stated ex¬ 
plicitly in the 13-page docu¬ 
ment, there is a clear implica¬ 
tion in the submission that 
Fletcher Fishing should he that 
front-runner. 

The document, The Future 
of Co-operative Fishing Ven¬ 
tures, was prepared for presen¬ 
tation to the department in 
May. It broadly outlines "our 
credentials'', “our view of the 
industry”, "our view of the- 
future of the Industry”, condi¬ 
tions and criteria for co-oper¬ 
ative ventures and some con¬ 
clusions. 

Public knowledge of the com¬ 
pany’s philosophy about ah.ef¬ 
fective dismantling of the 
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comparisons can be made or 
conclusions reached on the 
relative cost efficiencies of the 
Ministry of Works :ind De- 
VL-lopmcnt am! private contrac¬ 
tors on the construct inn work 
under! liken on the Upper 
Wait nki Power Development 
project.” 

Other parties involved m file 
investigation believe the 
Treasury disclaimer was added 
because of the "loose use” of 

economic definitions in the 
sinnlysh. They say Treasury 
could he vulnerable to attack by 
economists tnul ucudeinks for 
the way in which ii tried m 
assess ciisi-tu-the-naiioii of 
plant items owned and oper¬ 
ated by the MOW'D and costs 
of similar items uf plant lured 
by the ministry I rout pri'.jte 
plant-hirers at Twizcl. 

The examination itself fol¬ 
lowed a number of statements 
in 1978 by the New Zealand 
Contractors Federation «|u«m- 
lionmi! the etficieucv m the 
MOWD stud conieiiJinc tIi.h 
its members could undertake 
major public coni nets more 

Continued Page 16 
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Bill Birch . . . interest nri 


Specialist 


by Warren Ilcrrymsm 

A SITTI1A1.IST arm of the 
IMjnnuU'. Tribunal may be v.-i 
up l<» handle ill application* l’»r 
tniii'-r.il •-x pi or ji toil, |>i uspect- 
ini! a:.d r.uiiiiic licence* and 
rediur file [ue.ein backlog. 

Continued Page 3 


‘sprats’ of the industry — the 
scores of slimiy-manned, 
owner-operated trawlers — will 
undoubtedly incense them. 

One commercial fishing 
source has already described 
the Fletcher submission as “ar¬ 
rogant". 

Commercial Fishermens 
Federation spokesman Ian Mc- 
Whannell said: "This docu¬ 
ment needs careful considera¬ 
tion because what it says, in ef¬ 
fect, is that control of the 
fishing economy should be in 
Fletcher hands. 

"As a representative of the 
fishing industry, I’m well 
aware that the fishing economy 
should be in the hands of the 
elected representatives of the 
people, not in the hands of an 
industrial giant like Fletchers.” 

Recognising itself as "one of 
the newest entrants” to the 
New Zealand industry, Flet¬ 
cher Fishing told the depart¬ 
ment: “As newcomers we be¬ 
lieve we see the industry 
through eyes unclouded a8 yet 
by tradition or preconception.” 

The company’s credentials as 
a crystal ball-gazer centre on Its 
existing operations: a joint ven¬ 
ture with the Soviet Union, 
Fletcher Sovrybflot Fishing 
Ltd, and Wrlghtson-NMA fish¬ 
eries division, which operates a 
trawler fleet apd three fiBh- 
proewsing plants. 

The joint venture, according 
to the company, is operating 
profitably, "without any call on 
partner guarantees”, and will 
show a post-tax profit of at least 
$500,000 In die current finan¬ 
cial year. 

, . . ' Continued Page 12 
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Tenders test national pricing policies 

Ktr Jllnai -i- *_ 1 n 


by Allan Parker 

A SMALL but potentially im¬ 
portant testing of national pric¬ 
ing policies will emerge from 
the next round of the import 
licence tendering scheme 
which gets under way with na¬ 
tional newspaper advertising 
tomorrow. 

Included in the latest alloca¬ 
tion of more than 100 product 
categories are a number of 
products that were recom¬ 
mended for import testing by 


the Industries Development 
Commission in its report on 
the packing industry earlier 
this year. 

Details of the new round of 
1150 licence units with a total 
value of about $7 million were 
announced by Trade and In¬ 
dustry Minister Lance Adams- 
Schneider last week. 

Among the products: tea and 
other packaged grocery items 
which were part of the IDC 
packing probe. 

The IDC report recommend¬ 


ed that the bulk of the packing 
industry be opened up to im¬ 
port licence testing by allowing 
tendering for 10 per cent of 
their market. 

In its report, which also 
recommended a cost- 
containment formula, the IDC 
recognised its recommenda¬ 
tions could affect national pric¬ 
ing policies used by New 
Zealand commerce to give con¬ 
sumers a uniform retail price 
throughout**^ country despite 
internal district ion costs. 


Said the IDC: "The commis¬ 
sion is cognisant of a number of 
effects which will arise from 
the application of its packing 
industry development plan, 
especially the cost-containment 
provisions." 

Among the effects, it foresaw 
“the emergence of pressures on 
the practice of selling 
domestically at a common na¬ 
tional delivered price as distinct 
from ex-factory terms with in¬ 
ternal transport related directly 
to the cost of delivery.” 


The freeing-np ot import 
restrictions through the tender¬ 
ing scheme is particularly ap¬ 
plicable to packers who import 
in bulk for packing and 
distribution throughout New 
Zealand. 

This is the second time (},at 
IDC-recommended testing pro¬ 
cedures have been incorporated 
in the tendering scheme. In the 
first round of tenders, apparel 
goods were also tested. 

And, also in this Cuming 
round, felt-tip pens and fouti- 
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but the features still sp 



Either 7,500 or 15,500 character 
memory 

99 separate phrase storage 
areas 

26 separate document storage 
areas 

p^i“® utoma t |c paper Insertion 
Lighted margin scale 
Control/message panel 
Automatic carrier return 
Dual pitch 
Number alignment 
Margin and tab storage 
(four sets) 

One line memory 
(223 characters) 


• carrier return Str ° l ' e stora0e ,or 

• Automatic error correction 

! {Automatic centring 

• word/continuous underscore 
and erase 

• Automatic indent 

• Automatic column layout 

• 96 character keyboard 

• Repeat features — full stop. X 
underscore and space bar ’ 

• Acoustical hood 

• Operator instruction card 

• combined ribbon and lift off tan« 

cassette system. tape 


. . 


If you need solutions, you need IBM. 
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following action by the ft 
S slcr body, the Engfe 

Protection Authority. 

The new round win ,r. 
lenders for licences tol 
«P to one million Ja£. 
units. 

Hoth the packing 
products and the W 
struments” will be 
m this coming Thun* 
G.izeiie and sub*^ 
advertised in new,^ c 
following Tuesday. 

Announcing the new fta 
Adams-Schneider said 
will be some changes "u. 
result of experience" ttidit 
Drsi round administrHkn 
A Trade and Induitiytfc 
told NBR these are lirjim 
ministrative and ire aiiii 
speeding up tender ap^u- 
procedures. . 

“There are no y.* 
changes, however,” tbed 
said. 

Other items in there, 
round of seven separate 
include toiletries, ara 
Icather goods, oriuir 
houseliold sanitary ware,!;-: 
goods, electrical appk- 
tools and bicycles. 

Also, some apparel ittc.: 
taken up in the first mirk 
be available again. To 
equal footing, suae• 
tenderers will have tbit: 
lime period available -■' 
year — in impon their 
firsi 11 mild winners. 


Week that 
was 

LEGISLATION to rew- 
siile of petrol was appro- 1 
the Cabinet as a >r» 
measure early in the wfA-: 
by i he weekend there 
signs of a possible seiiknte - 
Mur.sdcn Point. 

IN u writ lei) sratemear 
1 liglter Salaries Coffliri'- 
disdiiscd the names of ** 
atitliorities which ,hd f- 
higher salaries thm ii L 
deter mined. . 

NEW ZEALAND mei J 
dust ry sources express^ * 
ecru over the implicatisni * 
this country of Antf^ 
shipments of katip 10 *,-j 
horse meat to l he , 
States. American seertfaff* 
Agriculture John Block 
series of tough new 
affecting all meat 
would be introduced- 
1 THE Social Credit f 
held its annual coid^J®, 
the shadow of r“ ncf \%j 
figures but with the bop 1 ' 
increased number of*** 
Parliament after- 

ANOTHER train 

this time outside Pslm 0 *" 
North, 


Week to be- 

MONDAY; Th«|^ 

minuter PremTtiKuIiJJ 

Auckland after ***? 
Wellington !. 
Littlejohn 

ference,Ro torus, toTj?" 

Smith Biolab -IJfl-,;" 
Auckland . ' itii 

WEDNESDAVCx^ 
Publishing arid 
Ltd AGM, 
THURSDAY: 
Products AGM, 
FRIDAY* 1 ; Worjeosv* 
Association «nierep«> 
ington, to Sand# **2 
SATURDAY: 

Woolscourers.Asso^- 
ference, Rotorua w.Lfjp; 
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Specialist tribunal sought to ‘faster track* mining 


From Page 1 

This proposal from the 
Mineral Exploration Associa¬ 
tion, the industry's main lobby 
group, got a receptive hearing 
from Energy Minister Bill 
Birch at the Australasian In¬ 
stitute of Mining and 
Metallurgy conference at 
Thames. 

Delays in processing applica¬ 
tions were a major issue at the 
conference, with reports of ap¬ 
plications taking up to five 
years to go through all the pro¬ 
cedures required by law. The 
average processing time was 
cited to be 16 months, even 
though the present Mining Act 
says that the process should be 
completed within a year. 

Birch's amendments to the 
Act are before two parliamen¬ 
tary select committees and 
strengthen requirements for 
Town and Country Planning 
Act hearings and approvals at 
all stages. The industry 
estimates that licence applica¬ 
tions would now take two and a 
half years to process under the 
amended legislation. 

Already the Energy 
Ministry's mines division has a 
backlog of 1000 applications 
for exploration or prospecting 
licences. 

In his speech to the con¬ 
ference Birch hinted that a 
specialist division of the Plan¬ 
ning Tribunal — in the new 
legislation the final arbiter on 
applications — could well 


speed up matters. This view¬ 
point also won support from 
the Environmental Defence 
Society, traditionally seen as 
the sworn enemy of the mining 
interests. 

The environments} lobby 
and other interested, potential¬ 
ly “anti-mining" parties such 
as farmers and fishermen were 
invited along, to open a 
dialogue with the miners at a 
conference fittingly staged in 
the heart of the Coromandel, 
the area on which the battle 
lines have been drawn up for 
full-scale confrontation. 

Environmental Defence 
Society executive officer Gary 
Taylor said his group also saw 
the need for specialists to han¬ 
dle mining matters. While 
Taylor would have these 
specialists incorporated within 
the four planning tribunals, the 
Mineral Exploration Associa¬ 
tion would favour a separate 
tribunal to handle mining mat¬ 
ters on o national basis. 

In an effort to hong on to its 
automatic right to mine — 
elminated in the amendments 
— the association has suggested 
a new class of licence be 
created. 

Under the proposed amend¬ 
ments there are three classes of 
licence; 

• An exploration licence 
granted at ministerial discre¬ 
tion covering work of no en¬ 
vironmental impact; 

• A prospecting licence sub- 


Netting ‘worker’ status 


by Ann Taylor Assoc 

mend 

GISBORNE fishermen want Taun 

the Arbitration Court to let scc s ] 

them fall within the "wage- v.-ork< 

earner" net. Adding bait to un i or 

their line with the assertion jh 

they are "workers", the cm p|, 

fishermen brought a case for |jj< e t 
coverage under the Annual anc j 
Holidays Act. R e du 

The court was able only to be dii 
make an interim decision last unior 
week because the substantive 

issue of whether members are - 

“workers” or independent con¬ 
tractors has not been sorted 
out. 

The fishermen all operate 
company-owned trawlers and 
are paid on a percentage of 
their catch. Since the associa¬ 
tion was formed in 1979 they 
have negotiated a payment of 
$5.20 an hour for maintenance 
work and a standard price for 
fish. An unloading payment, 
based on the number of kilos 
has also been negotiated. 

“Everyone seems to be get¬ 
ting on a lot better because 
everyone is getting the same 
price,” said association 
secretary Russell Forrest. 

The application to the court 
for annual holiday coverage is a 
logical extension of moves over 
the past two years. When the 
processing factories dose down 
over two weeks at Christmas 
time fishermen are obliged to 
stop fishing and receive no pay¬ 
ment. 

Substantiating the 
employers’ claim that they are 
independent contractors the \ 
fishermen still pay fbr fuel, ice /•' 
and food. But Forrest main- , 
tains the employers can instruct 
a boat to come in or go out and 
the relationship.is, therefore, ' . 

one of boss-worker. And confu¬ 
sion with the Ibland Revenue 
Depart cnent has resulted from : 
the nndcar definition! of the . J ;■ 
fishermen's tax status.., 

Some members of:the New, . 
Zealand -Shgfefisher pish’* . . , 


. :;v..s r 


Association, which covers 250 
members in the Auckland and 
Tauranga area, would like to 
sec sharefishermen defined as 
workers and the concomitant 
union coverage extended. 

The fishermen fear that 
employers in some areas would 
like to toss in ihcir small boats 
and gel into ioint-ventures. 
Redundancy agreements would 
be difficult to negotiate without 
union coverage. 


ject to objection procedures 
covering a wide range of ex¬ 
ploration techniques, ranging 
from those of little or no en¬ 
vironmental impact such as 
geophysics, geochemistry, 
geological mapping, and steam 
sediment and soil sampling, to 
work of greater environmental 
impact such as drilling, bulk 
sampling, and sinking shafts or 
driving adits. 

• A mining licence, which 
under the present Act is 
granted as a matter of right sub¬ 
ject to conditions laid down by 
the Minister, and under the 
amending bill will be subject to 
Planning Tribunal approval. 

The association suggests the 
prospecting licence be split into 
a minimum-impact prospecting 
licence and an evaluation 
licence. 

The minimum impact pros¬ 
pecting licence would he 
granted in the same manner as 
an exploration licence and 
cover work up to and including 
some test drilling and minor 
uditing. 

There would be nu guaran¬ 
teed right to mine stemming 
from a minimum impact pros¬ 
pecting licence. 

An evaluation licence would 
be granted subject to planning 
approval covering such work ns 
patient drilling and sampling 
right up to the stage where the 
final decision to mine or drop 
the prospect was made. 

The association would like to 
sec a guaranteed right m mine 
attached t«» this licence. 

The argument tor splitting 
the prospecting (hence in two 
lias environmental .md finan¬ 
cial aspects. 

Cm tile envttomneiU.il side, 
preliminary exploration tech¬ 
niques are finite and well- 
known. It would be easy to lay 
down generalised ground rules 
for any explorer using these 
techniques anywhere, while 
laying down generalised 
ground rules for later-stage ex¬ 
ploration techniques would be 
very difficult. 

Excluding drilling and 
aditing, the techniques 
employed in preliminary ex¬ 


ploration arc such that they can 
be accomplished with no more 
damage to the environment 
than that caused by a troop of 
careful trampers going through 
the bush, according to the 
miners. 

Thus, the association argues, 
why should the explorer have 
to face all the objection proced¬ 
ures at this stage when there is 
no guaranteed right to mine 
following on from a minimum 
impact prospecting licence? 

At the preliminary stage, the 
miners say the prospector is in 
no position ro argue the costs 
and benefits of a mine in his 
area as companies are now forc¬ 
ed to do when applying for a 
prospecting licence. The ex¬ 
plorer can’t say what economic 
benefit k the mine will bring, 
the size of the mine, where he 
will put (he tailings, anti so on. 
He simply hasn't the data. 
That’s what he wants the pros¬ 
pecting licence for — to find 
out. 

The second argument in 
favour of splitting the prospect¬ 
ing licence in two is financial. 

In a typical exploration job 
the prospector might spend 
$10,0l)(l on an exploration 
licence with a -Ul per cent 
failure rate. 

At the minimum impact 
prospecting licence stage he 
might spend a further $100,000 
with a 50 pet cent failure rate. 

So a mining company start¬ 
ing off with 10 prospects would 
drop four after the exploration 
licence Mage and a furl Iter three 
after the minimum impact pro¬ 
specting licence stage. ! 

The rent;iinmg three pros¬ 
pects would g>> tu the evalua¬ 
tion stage, and miners say this 
is where the big money comes 
in. Before mining companies 
commit themselves ro this ma¬ 
jor investment (he association 
wants a guaranteed right to 
mine. 

At this stage the prospector 
has enough information about 
his target ore body ro ai least 
make some educated guesses 
about how it might be mined 
and what it might be worth. 
Thus he can go into the Plan- 
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ning Tribunal asking for per¬ 
mission to pattern-drill his 
prospect. 

He would h-.tvc then enough 
knowledge to pruducc his 
geological model, and estimates 
of the putcitiisd of a mine. 

Taylor is opposed to the 
association's plan on the 
grounds that information 
available after the proposed 
mini mum-impact prospecting 


licence stage is too speculative 
— not enough to go on if the 
granting of an evaluation 
licence carries an automatic 
right to mine. 

Taylor also objects to the in¬ 
clusion of test drilling and 
aditing in a minimum-impact 
prospecting licence. 

He said he favoured the pro¬ 
posed mining bill as written. 
Only after the prospector lias 
done his pattern drilling can 
the tribunal make an informed 
decision on whether or not to 
grant a mining licence, he said. 

The degree to which 
preliminary exploration tech¬ 
niques can outline an ore body 
depends very much on the par¬ 
ticular ore body. 

Geophysical techniques of no 
environmental impact have 
defined ore bodies with such 
accuracy that the decision to 
mine was taken with very little 
drilling. 

In other cjscs extensive pat¬ 
tern drilling 1ms been necessary 
both to define the ore hn>ly, its 
extent and worth, and tu plan 
mine developments. 


When people 
talk franchising 
I.F. listens. 

If you have a product, hmiuev. or rervice thnt you 
believe c.m he tranclnred, Imcnutioiial l ; rAnvhiving would like to 
hear front yun. 

Wo consider ourselves llw world's lop fruikhisitig 
protcssiiinils and believe that mir trick recurd can 
back up this eliini. 

We have houn involved with the development «.f many of 
Australia's JitJ New Zealand's i tutor fruit Lie pmgmniucv 

Some ul uur gicaicM franchising successes have tome from 
companies or individuals who weren’t even sure if they had 
something to franchise. 

Our initial meetings are on a no obligation, no cost basil. 

When you do come ro see us we think you’ll be impressed 
by our client list. 

To organise an appointment call: 

Gavin Hoddcr, General Manager 


INTERNATIONAL FRANCHISING 
Quay Tower, Downtown, Auckland. 
Telephone <09) 792-269, P.O. Box 518. 


jpppkz computer^ 

Apple Computer Systems now 
available throughout New Zealand. 

Apple II Computer System is designed for day-to- day 

tasks in 

Education xi Scientific Research 

4 Financial Planning i Farming 


ai Smaller Businesses 

||cippkz computer) 


$ Farming 
tf Process Control 


; Far yquf nearest authorised sales agent please contact;, ; 

CED DISTRIBUTORS LIMITED i : 


, please contact 

jfr. me with furl her Info 
. on Apple Compute^ 
• Systems. 

Name..... 
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80 Hlnemoa Street ) Birkenftead > Auckland^>'? ^ 

P.O. Box 34*117 • . •• . : Ph . 
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What 

S.1VLE1 told us 
about direct mail 
advertising 

Case Study NumberThree 



Professionals choose 
Direct Mail 

SALES AND MARKETING 
EXECUTIVES INTERNATIONAL OF 
WELLINGTON INC. (S.M.E.I.) define 
themselves as "an organisation of 
men and women whose common 
interest is the development of a 
professional approach to selling 
and marketing activities." They are 
the Wellington affiliate of an Inter¬ 
national body for marketing people 
in middle and upper management 
levels. 



Late in 1980, the S.M.E.I. executive 
created a new Corporate Member¬ 
ship, In a bid to strengthen and 
Increase the association's 
membership. Once the structural 
changes were achieved, the need 
arose to promote this new 
category to potential members. 

S.M.E.L chose to use Direct Mall. 

They recognised that prospective 
members of their organisation, 
which Is after all a rather 
specialised group of marketing 
professionals, could be readily \ 

Identified. The number of \ 

companies on the list was \ 

sufficiently limited to allow the \ 
production of a prestigious and \ 
comprehensive presentation folder, ' 
with a personally addressed letter 
requesting the company’s support. 
And the S.M.E4. proposal, offering 
the opportunity to Improve the 
skills of the company's executives, / 
would be most likely to strike a f) 
responsive chord In the office • . f/. 
environment. '. Iff 






Low Cost 

250 presentation kits were 
produced, each costing S3.70 
(printing and postage). It was 
reasonable to expect a 5% success 
rate, one corporate member for 
every 20 kits; on these figures, 
each member might cost as much 
as $74.00 to recruit. But that was 
still well below the cost of a 
personal call, which itself might 
have only one chance in five of 
success. 

Outstanding Results 

The campaign began in February. 

To date. 150 kits have been mailed 
out... and a staggering 65 ^ 

companies have signed up. A 43% =5 
success rate, with companies 
paying a minimum of $150.00 (their 
contribution varying in proportion 
to the number of members they 
wish to nominate) on behalf of 
their executives. S.M.E!.'s numbers 
have swelled by a third, with this 
Influx of corporate executives; and 
the new member companies have 
received an attractive plaque to 
confirm their corporate member¬ 
ship (and perhaps attract the 
attention of other potential 
members!). 



Care and Attention 

S.M.E.I. (Wellington) President 
Lindsay Yardley attributes the 
overwhelming success of their 
Direct Mall campaign to the time 
and care and attention given to tho 
mailing. "The professional skills 
available to S.M.E.I., which were 
lavished In turn on the offer, tho 
content and its presentation, the 
selection of potential members, the 
personally-addressed letter, and 
the processing of applications, all 
contributed to the campaign's 
success." . 
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Direct Mail - 
Where to Begin 

Perhaps the best advice we can 
give you is to consult experts... 
Direct Mail companies or your 
advertising agency. Expert help 
can make all the difference. 
However, no matter who is 
responsible for developing a 
Direct Mall campaign, there are 
certain factors you need to 



consider. We've prepared two 
booklets which examine these 
factors in depth, available 
absolutely FREE simply by filling In 
the coupon below. 

The first booklet. A USER'S GUIDE 
TO DIRECT MAIL touches on the 
most important steps and gives a 
general oulline of the medium. Tho 
second, HOW TO PRODUCE 
DIRECT MAIL, is designed to aid 
you to produce part or all of a 
Direct Mail campaign if you prefer 
to "do-it-yourself". The booklets 
won ! replace specialist help bul 
they outline tho main features of 
Direct Mail (both the advantages 
and tho pitfalls). 

For free copies of the two booklets 
send the coupon to: 

FREEPOST No. 1 
Marketing Manager 
Now Zealand Post Office 
P.O. Box 23 WELLINGTON 

NO STAMP IS REQUIRED - 
SIMPLY INCLUDE THE ABOVE 
FREEPOST NUMBER AND 
ADDRESS ON YOUR ENVELOPE. 
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To: Freeport No. 1 
Marketing Manager 
New Zealand Post Office 
PO Box 23 
. Wellington 
1 (No stamp required) 

Please send your FREE booklets on DIRECT 

NAME _ 

title ^ 

COMPANY ^ ■ 

ADDRESS _ 


MAIL to: 
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Wine flavouring action under consideration 




by Warren Berryman 

HEALTH Department of¬ 
ficials are considering what ac¬ 
tion — if any — will be taken 
against winemakers illegally 
adulterating wines with water 
and artificial wine flavouring. 

Following a swoop on 
wineries in Auckland, Hawkes 
Bay, and Hamilton the depart¬ 
ment has had wines analysed 
for traces of Rhine Riesling 
flavouring. 

Health Minister George Gair 
has been given the results of his 
department's analysis of the 
suspected wines together with 
departmental recommendations 
as to what might be done. 

Gair said he felt it inap¬ 
propriate to comment at this 
stage when NDH called him 
lute this week. 

He has been similarly cir¬ 
cumspect in Pnrliumcnt. 

Labour's Ann Hercus asked 
him if the department had 
found any evidence of 
"flavoured wine" being sold in 
restaurants as 80 per ccnt-pliis 
wine, and if so, if any prosecu¬ 
tions had been initiated. 

"The situation is that u 
preliminary survey has shown 


that in some health districts 
some wines sold in some 
restaurants did not comply 
with the law. As r result of this 
survey more samples are being 
taken that, if they are found to 
be non-complying, will be the 
basis for prosecution,” Gavin 
replied in a letter on August 20. 

Hercus took the matter fur¬ 
ther in Parliament last week, 
when she asked Gair to give the 
number of restaurants in which 
flavoured wine had been 
detected. 

He would be "happy to 
release that information at the 
appropriate time," Gair said. 

But first, the samples had to 
be analysed and the evidence 
assessed. 

He expected the department 
to be in a position to provide 
the information "within days". 

The Government is in u tight 
position on the adulterated 
wine question. Overhauling in¬ 
dustries Development Gim- 
missioits recommendations on 
the industry, it granted a broad 
umbrella of protection against 
imported wine. 

Subsequently, statistics for 
1980 have shown that rhe wine 
industry produced some -liS 


million litres of wine from 30 
million litres of grape juice. 

Cabinet was to have con¬ 
sidered today what action 
should be taken against offend¬ 
ing winemakers, NBR 
understands, but Gair has 
decided to let his department 
decide what action to take. 

Health olTiciflls have two op¬ 
tions: they can prosecute the 
winemakers involved or seize 
the illegal wines. 

If they opt for prosecution, 
(he matter will become sub 
juJice and secure against 
publicity until the court pro¬ 
ceedings, which would be 
unlikely to be heard before the 
election. 

If they opt for seizure, the 
matter is likely to be publicis¬ 
ed. Offending products would 
be immediately withdrawn 
from sale. 

The winemaker or 
wiixmikcn would have 72 
hours to lodge an appeal or 
write oil'the seized wines. 

Guir would not comment on 
which option he favoured, but 
said that NRR was remarkably 
well informed as to which 
winemukers were involved. 


Chatham Islanders boycott hearing 


by Ann Taylor 

CHATHAM Islanders, hoping 
for a new service to fly in and 
out of their new million-dollar 
airstrip, cannot afford to come 
to Wellington to make- 
re presentations to tomorrows 
Air Licensing Authority which 
will hear an application from 
Safe Air to put up fares on its 
Bristol Freighter service by 19 
per sent. 

Ghat ham Island county coun¬ 
cillors will not put their case to 
the authority because — "in the 
light of previous lack ot suc¬ 
cess" — their council con¬ 
sidered it could not-afford the 
expense of travelling to the 
capital to represent the 
islanders' concerns or have 
legal representation. 

In a letter to the authority 
they expressed concern that the 
hearing was being held in the 
last months of the Bristol 
Freighter service and drew the 


authority's attention to the fact 
that previous applications had 
been based on Safe Air being 
the only airline able to provide 
the scrviie Ih-u\isi- «if the Mate 
ot the old airstrip. 

Downers completed con¬ 
st ruction of the airship six 
months ahead of schedule, Inn 
when Prime Minister Rob 
Mutdoon opened the airport ar 
the end of June he said: 
"Islanders will be able to 
benefit from the service which 
can be offered by modern air¬ 
craft ... the Government's aim 
is to have the new service 
operating well before rhe end of 
the year." 

NBR understands that Air 
New Zealand, Mt Cook 
Airlines, Capital Air, Metro 
Pacific and Safe Air have all 
tendered for the service. 

But the Internal Affairs 
Department, which ad¬ 
ministers the sen-ice is still 
evaluating the applications. 


Internal A Ifni r, has known 
for .it least a year that cmislnn • 
lion was ahead of schedule. It 
tailed for tenders for the new 
service in K-bmaiy. 

Chatham.' Ml’ Ami Helens 
said the prop**' I- J .ur fare Ink.e 
was a “tremendous 
psychological shock" for the 
islanders. 

"Not a month before the 
Prime Minister had gone to the 
island and indicated that the 
new air service would be 
operating within a short time 
... within three or four weeks a 
price rise application was 
made," she said. 

The Government subsidises 
the service — to the tune of 
$498,934 to the March year. 
Internal Affairs asked Safe Air 
to make the fare application to 
offset increased costs while ap¬ 
plications for the proposed 
Friendship or Hawker Sidley 
748 are still in the pipeline. 


Project Analysts 

Small Business Development 

To meet a growing demand for financial assistance to small business. 
Development Finance Corporation's Auckland and Tauranga offices need 
Project Analysts Analysts work closely with clients to evaluate project 
proposals and to package (he financial and other assistance (hey need for 
success These positions offer a challenging opportunity to contribute to tho 
development of New Zealand's vital small business sector 
Applicants, men or women, will have sound commercial experience, possibly 
in banking or f inance. a nd wi II have good accounting skills Ternary 
qualifications are preferred. Age is flexible, in the range late 20s and early 30s. 
The ability to make sound business judgements is essential, as are excellent, 
oral and written communication skills. 

Remuneration comprises competitive salary and comprehensive benefits, 
including housing finance, L 

Confidential written applications, with full details of qualifications and • • ; 
experience, should be addressed io: 'I. : ' r 

Richard Rudman / , 

Manager — Personnel & Public Affairs 


about the adulteration process, 
and about the political con¬ 
siderations. 

ft is understood the Health 
Department favours seizure to 
prosecution, feeling that the 
adulteruted products constitute 
u practice which should be 
stopped as quickly ns possible. 

Some members of the wine 
industry would like to see the 
matter cleared up as quickly ns 
possible and arc anxious to 
avoid a long period of rumour 


THF. balance of payments on 
current account for the June 
qunrrcr of this year shows a 
deficit of $2-10 million (lost 
June $132 million), according 
to the Statistics Department 
provisional estimate. 'Hus com¬ 
pares with a siu plus of $26 
million for the Mun.lt quarter 
(last (VI ut cl i $150 million 
deficit), f«»»>ds worth $1786 
million (fob) were exported 
tioni April to June, u 27 per 
cent increase on lust year's 
figure. The three Hs*eing 747 
aircraft brought into New 
Zealand, though on lease l« Air 
New Zealand, sire treated as im¬ 
ports in built external trade and 
balance of payments statistics. 

NEW ZEALAND will accede 
to the GATT code on subsidies 
before an American deadline 
set for next month. The agree¬ 
ment Ibrhjds subsidies such as 
support prices paid to New 
Zealand fanners unless ;i 
bil-.ua ill arumgeiiu-m exists. 


and speculation that coul 
bring the innocent int 
disrepute with llic guilty. 

Some of these wincmakc 
□re trying to export wine 
They don’t want uur nation: 
winemaking image to be one i 
production from sugar, watc 
flavouring, and pressed-oi 
grape skins. Or lo win a reputi 
lion for suspect wine oepor 
similar to Australia's new!; 
won reputation for meat e> 
ports. 


Economic 

indicators 

Prime Minister Rub MuLduon 
said Cabinet had adopted a for¬ 
mula devised by the Cabinet 
liioiuunii. Cm mi til lee alter the 
visit uf [foiled •States special 
trade ambassador William 
Ih uck. 

THE Department of Statistics 
survey of retail stock shows 
Ilv.tI sliK'ks ut Jnile 3» were 10.5 
per cent higher than the cor¬ 
responding lime last year and 



Georqo Gait . . . given rnaults 


up 2. c .» per cent uver the March 
31 figure. After correction for 
seasonal factors, ibe June figure 
is 3.3 per cent above the March 
figure. 

THU level of prices for inputs 
of i'li nd* and services (ex¬ 
cluding labour) tor the June 
|UUl igijiu-r was 16.6 per it-lll 
up on the June ijiiarii.i lor last 
year, said tlu- i invent hk'iu 
S iatisiiciau. The i i%e between 
the M.irth q tune is »il foHOASl 
was 17 per cent. The 
movements arc shown iu the 
Producers 1'rLe Index (former¬ 
ly the (rcncral 1'ris.e Index). 
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Successful businesses 
are built on a foundation of 
sound property management & control. 

Fixed Asset Accounting System 
Current Cost Accounting • Maintenance Expense Control 
Leased Asset Information • Insurance Register and Revaluations 
- Cons traction, in Progress Monitoring • Depreciation Projection 

Flexible Reporting/Organlsational Structures . 

' General Ledger Interface •Special Report Writer 
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PO Box3090, Wellington 


ID APS Computer Science. A wholly owned New Zealand company. 
PnpnoAucxJand ^O 239 Wellington 843 949 
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Memory slip 


WHY the big deal over our old mate Duncan 
MacIntyre’s pamphlerecring gaffe about his par¬ 
ty's policies rocketing us into the 20 th century? 
Surely, given our understanding- of those 
memory lapses, he confessed to during the 
Marginal Lands Board inquiry, we can sym¬ 
pathise that he might not recall our entering the 
20 th century some 80 years ago. 

Media word play 

HAS Our Rob created a new noun for interna¬ 
tional media lexicons? 

The Australian Financial Review, in an article 
detailing an Australian Medical Association 
(AMA) confrontation decision on contact with 
South African medics, headlined: “How the 
AMA did a Muldoon." 

The easy way in 

THE succesa formula behind the Fletcher 
Challenge merger and its ever increasing ten¬ 
tacles was revealed last week. Talking to 
geographers In Wellington Hugh Fletcher said: 
“You have to he crazy to get in to long lead-time 
projects when your performance today has to be 
accounted to Government tomorrow,. It's much 
easier io take over another company. You can 
always get another cine on the Stock Exchange' 
— it’s much less risky.” 


MNiL. 
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Editorial 


IN his report on the.Security Intelligence 
Service which preceded the Government's 
amending the legislation governing that 
organisation's operations, the then Om¬ 
budsman, Sir Guy Powles, included a suc¬ 
cinct quote from Britain's eminent Lord 
Denning. “No one can understand the role 
of the security service unless he realises 
die cardinal principle that their operations 
are to be used'for one purpose and one 
purpose only — the defence of the realm," 
Lord Denning had said. "They are not to 
be used ao as to pry Into any man's private 
conduct or business affairs or even into 
political opinions, except In so far as they 
are subversive, that is, that they con¬ 
template the overthrow of the government 
by unlawful means." 

Because of the extreme secrecy — sanc¬ 
tioned by the law — which surrounds SIS 
operations. It Is almost impossible to iudge 
the extent to which they are directed by 
such principles. But occasionally, and not 
necessarily for the lofty objective of public 
enlightenment, Prime Minuter Rob Mul¬ 
doon allows us a peep at what the depart¬ 
ment under his ministerial control has 
been up to. We were privileged to a peep 
last week, when he released a report pur¬ 
porting to identify a scant IS and-tour pro¬ 
testers as either "subversives" or 
"radicals who are not positively known to 
be members of subversive organisations". 
At least we can rest easy that their 
numbers are so few. 

The amendment bill gave the SIS direc¬ 
tor authority to define what he considered 
were new areas of subversion. No criteria 
for judging this was included in the legisla¬ 
tion. He does not even have to be convinc¬ 
ed that someone is engaging In subversion. 
Any person suspected of being capable of 
"potential" subversion could be subjected 
to secret surveillance. Subversion is defin¬ 
ed as attempting, Inciting, counselling, ad¬ 
vocating or encouraging the overthrow by 
force of the government or undermining 
by unlawful means the authority of the 
state. 


Without word of a lie 


The ameuding legislation added to the 
duticB of the SIS the protection of New 
Zealand from acts of terrorism. 

Irrespecdve of whether their activities 
are indeed subversive, anti-tour protesters 
could scarcely have been surprised to find 
that some of their number had been under 
SIS scrutiny. At the time the bill was being 
criticised, Hart’s Trevor Richards said he 
expected his organisation to be subject to 
interceptions of its communications, Ir¬ 
respective of which party was in power. 
And in his report on the SIS, Sir Guy left 
ub - before the law banned any dis¬ 
closures of the department's activities — 
with some significant observations on its 
methods. He noted that the service did 
look at activities which were not subver¬ 
sive in themselves, but from which some 
danger might emerge. In written submis¬ 
sions and discussions with Sir Guy, the 
Bervicc had said It had to Inform Itself on 
protest groups with political and osten¬ 
sibly legitimate objectives to see that they 
or individuals within them did not step 
outside the law. At the time of Sir Guy's 
report, some 10 per cent of SIS work in 
counter-subversion was concerned with 
protest groups. Personal files had been 
opened on a number of people — not 
defined by Sir Guy — engaged in political 
protest activities which suggested they 
might in future become subversive or a 
target for subversives. 

By and large, the Information relating to 
those engaged in dissent or protest came 
from overt Bources, such as newspaper 
clippings, publications and pamphlets. It 
did not place those people under 
surveillance, Sir Guy Baid. 

Nor should anyone be surprised at Mul¬ 
doon’s decision to use SIS files to name 
names. In February last year he released 
information about the Sutch case. In 
March laBt year he released the names of 
members of the Socialist Unity Party said 
to be involved In trade union affairs. In 
August last year, be threatened to name 
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Socialist Action League members who — 
he claimed — had infiltrated the Labour 
Party. 

He has alBO made clear his attitude lo 
dragging Reds from beneath beds. He said 
In June he used the SIS to Identify trade 
unionists said to be Communists because 
the SIS was ofllttle practical value if it un¬ 
covered subversive elements, then filed 
the Information away. His practice had 
been to expose "those people" and publish 
their names so that when they appeared in 
an active trade union role "the public will 
know that they are not acting on behalf of 
the trade union or workers. They arc ac¬ 
ting on behalf of their masters in 
Moscow." 

But the Government docs like to keep a 
firm control on the information flow. And 
Its policy on publicity is pcrturblngly am¬ 
bivalent. Or perhaps purely pragmatic. In 
September last year, Foreign Minister 
Brian Talboys told Parliament any pol¬ 
itical group whose activities came under 
the definition of subversion would be the 
subject of attention by the SIS, but it was 
not the policy of the Government to 
discuss details of the service’s activities. 
Asked how he could justify a refusal to 
disclose Information when Muldoon had 
already breached that rule by disclosing 
the name of an extreme left-wing organisa¬ 
tion which, it was asserted, was dealing in 
subversive activities, Talboys replied: "I 
simply remind the member that It has 
been the policy of governments not to 
discuss those questions." 

In light of the controversy which In¬ 
evitably stems from Muldoon’s exercise of 
his powers as Minister in charge of the 
department, one effect of last week’s 
release of names has been to draw atten¬ 
tion yet again to the role of the SIS. The 
manoeuvre might also have been —- as the 
"radicals" claimed — a smear tactic, 
designed to split the antl-upartheld move¬ 
ment and to give the impression that those 
who protest arc the stooges of u militant 
few. It did whip up a brisk business for the 


legal profession, as some of those 
sought advice on their naming fTS 
Prime Minister's statement. 8 

If the anti-tour movement h (vin. 
manipulated by radicals, the Govern^ 
must accept the blame for obdicatlnafr^ 
leadership. Before theSprtogboksarK 
Muldoon and his Government, In the»ah 
of the Glcncaglcs agreement, wen the 
most obvious leaders of efforts to call off 
the lour (although their attempts to 
dissuade (he Rugby Union from con tics, 
ing with Its plans fell far short of the exp* 
rations of a significant portion of fo 
public). Once the Springboks arrived, fo 
Government considered its protest Jot 
done, and concentrated on providingsuffl 
dent police protection to ensure the tow 
could proceed. That left no clear offidd 
representatives to articulate the thlnklnj 
or the broad masses opposed to apartheid 
once tlie tour was under way. 

Hart, Cost and the rest eagerly movedb 
to fill the void and to broaden their bay ' 


Effects of mining changes — Bill Birch’s view 


I VIEW with concern an article in your paper 
on July 27 under the title “Mining Bill still 
leaves public out in the cold”. The article can¬ 
tatas many either inaccurate or misleading 
statements which distort the new provisions In 
the bill. I accept the right of the writer to 
criticise the measures proposed but this article 
either inadvertently or deliberately misleads the 
reader. I shall comment on the more important 
issues. 

Reference made in the article to the extent of 
public participation implies that this is more 
diminished than improved, or that insufficient 
information is to be made available for the par¬ 
ticipation to be meaningful. 

In fact, provision is expressly made to im¬ 
prove the flow and scope of information to give 
belter public understanding on any prospecting 
or mining proposal. 

Clause 19 of the bill introduces a new provi¬ 
sion for local authorities to be forwarded copies 
of applications for prospecting and mining 
licences which will include details of the work 
programme and an assessment of the en- 
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Mining bill still leaves public out in the cold 


by Calk Walla ei 
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and Influential an tl-tour leadership ban* 
emerged for the larger portion of tour & 
jectors. They arc the eminent and width 
respected civic dignitaries, churchmH, 
trade unionists, leaders of women's group 
— and Sir Guy — who last week took thrir 
case to the Governor-General. 

In a volatile climate, temperate debate 
has been submerged beneath passionas 
and spectacular protest action whose own 
Irrational and violent manifestations hin 
sullied the Image of the protest movement 
The propriety of releasing the SIS list la 
the midst of this should certainly raise Im¬ 
portant questions. It should not drain 
the public into believing that to be anii- 
tour is to be irresponsibly militant, ti 
disguise the fact that prestigiout chic 
leaders are still striving to carry the volet 
of reason through constitutional channels 
to plead for the tour’s abandonment % 
the common good”. 

— Bob hills 
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thin arrange tor a public notice to oe given oi 
the application. 

After consideration of the application and any 
public response which may be received, the 
local authority will then forward to the Minister 
of Energy advice as to whether the application 
should be granted and any conditions which 
should be attached. The local authority will be 
able to have regard to the economic, social and 
environmental effects of the proposal on the 
district. 

Subsequently, when the reports of other 
government departments and catchment 
authorities have been received und it has been 
determined that the application can proceed, 
then the conditions under which it is recom¬ 
mended that the proposal could proceed will be 
available for examination in the local authority 
office and in the office of the Inspector of 
Mines. 

At this juncture the applicant will be re¬ 
quested to advertise his proposal and there will 
be a period of 20 working days from the doie of 
that newspaper notice within which object ions 
may be lodged by the persons presently able to 
file objections under the Town and Country 
Planning Act. 

The article indicates that the objection pro¬ 
cedures will become far more expensive. The 
cost to an objector having his objection heard 
before the Planning Tribunal should be no 
more than that presently for having an objection 
heard by a district court judge. 

If an objector does not wish his objection to be 
formally heard by the Planning Tribunal, then 
representation could be made to the Minister or 
to the mines division of the Ministry of Energy. 
This is similar to existing arrangements under 
the Mining Act. 

The comment was made that there are virtual¬ 
ly no concessions to farmers and landowners’ 
complaints. The question of landowners’ rights 
was carefully examined by Government in the 
preparation of the amending bill. 

Clause 24 introduces a new requirement for 


any features needing special conditions to pro¬ 
tect them. 

The article suggests that the Minister will un¬ 
duly influence applications in favour of mining. 
Under the Mining Act I am charged with ensur¬ 
ing the proper development of the country’s 
mineral resources. Where 1 consider any pro¬ 
posal should proceed, the public notice given by 
the applicant after the conditions have been 
established provides for full public input. 

If as a result of the public notice object ions arc 
made, then the Planning Tribunal will he in a 
position to consider the proposal and to recom¬ 
mend any changes to the conditions which arc 
considered necessary and the Minister will be 
required to abide by the tribunal’s recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Comment is made on restrictions in the role of 
the Commissioner for the Environment. It was 
decided in bringing the Planning Tribunal in as 
an arbiter in respect of any objections to the 
grant of a mining privilege, that if the applica¬ 
tion had been the subject of an environmental 
report, then it would clearly be of assistance to 
the tribunal to consider the views of the com¬ 
missioner in relation to his audit of that report. 

In other enses the Commissioner for the En¬ 
vironment has a role to play, where significant 
operations are proposed, in considering the en¬ 
vironmental assessment submitted with all ap¬ 
plications. Such consideiations may lead to a re¬ 
quirement for an environmental impact report 
as provided for in clause 19 of the hill. 

The article in noting that the Minister of 
Energy will no longer have the power to finally 
determine applications, referred in a power of 
“veto" being retained along with the right to 
“correct errors and omissions”. ii is not a 
power of veto that has been retained, but simply 
a right to decline an application if the proposal 
is not supported for mining operational or other 
reasons. The provision of correcting errors and 
omissions is a normal legislative provision ro 
allow for the correction of mistakes in the 
preparation of a licence document. 

The article stated that the Minister could sus¬ 
pend conditions that prove unexpectedly 
burdensome on the licensee. However the right 
to suspend is confined to those conditions 
relating to the programme of work or expen¬ 
diture of a specific sum of money in any year, 
where unforeseen or special circumstances arise. 

This is an existing right that has rarely been 
exercised in the past and its use has usually been 
associated with safety of operations. 

It is suggested - in the article that local 
authorities have been downgraded by the provi¬ 
sions of the bill. This is quite incorrect. Under 


To suggest that uncontrolled prospecting ac¬ 
tivity by mining companies could occur under 
such a right does not make sense bearing in 
mind the investment of risk capital involved. 
The protection of an exploration, prospecting or 
mining licence giving exclusive mining 
privileges is essential. 

Criticism was made in the article that though 
provision is made for the holding of bonds nr 
deposits us security for compliance with the 
terms of the licence, there is no specific provi¬ 
sion as to the size of the bond. 

Presently under the Mining Act, bonds arc 
specified fur prospecting nnd exploration 
licences but not for mining licences. 

Because the size of the bond will he directly 
related to the needs of the proposed prospecting 
or mining operation, it is impracticable to set a 
sculc of amounts in the legislation. 


TO a large extent, the dlffcrcnccx the 
Minister has with our commentator, Cnch 
Wallace, relate to different standards of 
comparison. She looked nt what was being 
asked for and measured the bill against 
that standard. The Minister cuniparca the 
bill with the existing Act, which nil parties 
agree is defective. 

The article did err In stating that ex¬ 
ploration licence applications were ex- 


The article suggests in respect of the phase-in 
arrangements of the bill there is a loophole 
allowing scope for a mad scramble of applica¬ 
tions between the date of the introduction of the 
bill and its proposed enactment date of October 
1 1981. 

This is nonsense. It is virtually impossible to 
progress an application through all Us stages in 
the time available. 

The article concludes with the suggestion that 
the amendment hill is a hasty patch-up job and 
that 1 should have introduced a consolidating 
bill that embraced the Coni Mines Act, the Iron 
and Steel Industry Act, the Cuntinemul Shelf 
Act and the Atomic Energy Act. This is a quite 
impracticable proposition. 

Ir is true that I have given some urgency to the 
amendment of the Mining Act in response to 
widespread public opinion but the amendments 
proposed have been developed after wide rang¬ 
ing discussion covering all interests, over the 
last six months nnd including ail independent 
survey of opinion by u firm of constihunts. 

As a result 1 believe that the proposed amend¬ 
ments to the Mining Act, applications under 
which have generated the public lonceru men¬ 
tioned, represent u major step forward in pro¬ 
viding public uiul local authority input into the 
consideration of mining privilege application',, 
in the most practicable wav. 

W F Birch 
Minister of Energy 


empt from all procedures. They are pro¬ 
cessed by the Planning Tribunal if there 
arc objections, but arc nut referred to the 
Commissioner of Crown Lauds nr to the 
catchment hoards. 

Wallace maintains her difference of 
opinion with the Minister; promises us a 
polnt-by-polnt rebuttal (which, space 
limitations permitting) we will publish in a 
future Issue. Stand by for Round Two. 

— Editor 
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his intention to enter any occupied Crown land 
for purposes associated with the lodging of an 
application. This provision will be additional ro 
foe notice which is required to be served in 
[ terms of section 104(4) of the Mining Act. 

k. This will mean In many cases, thHt two 
7 notices instead of the present one will be given 
: to every occupier of land affected by a mining 
j. Privilege. The applicant will also be required to 
i • identify himself to the occupier on the occasion 
j of his first entry to the land. 

!•' The article implies that the holders of pros- 

l. pecting licences will be given greater rights than 
[■[ presently have. This is not so. The bill in- 

troduces more specific provisions to restrict the 
l>: J} at . ur e of activities which may be undertaken to 
t facilitate prospecting. 

fr ■ Specifically, clause 7 of the bill says that the 
y “Older may “erect, maintain and use buildings, 
dwellings, and plant and machinery, construct, 
t. * m aintain, and use tracks, and engage in other, 
t, Work s in connection with and for the purposes 
foe prospecting operations”. 

7 .-' This is a far more restrictive definition than 
>> fojjt which presently exists in the Mining Act. 
\ The amendment has been designed to make it 
: clear that a prospecting licence does not allow 
‘ Qr raining, while on the other hand in the con - 1 
'• H a raining operation, prospecting could be, 
:'/ legitimately pursued. 
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authorities have no formal standing and the bill 
rectifies this. 

The local authority will be given the opomini- 
ty to assess an application in terms of its social, 
economic and environmental effects on the 
district and to advise the Minister of Energy on 
any special or significant factors which should 
be borne in mind in establishing conditions 
under which the proposal could proceed. 

If such matters are not adequately reflected in 
the conditions to be attached to the licence, then | 
the local authority may appeal to the Planning ' 
Tribunal. 

The article stated that exploration licences are 
entirely exempt from all advertising, planning 
and objections. This is also incorrect. 

The conditions proposed for the grant of an 
exploration licence will be publicly available for 
examination in the local authority office and 
under the procedures proposed objections to the 
application may be lodged following the public 
notice. 

The article suggests that unlimited activity 
can be undertaken from a prospector’s right. 
The provisions governing prospectors rights . 
have not been altered by the amending bill. Sec¬ 
tion 46 of the Mining Act sets out what the 
holder of a prospector's right may do. 

He may enter land and prospect and conduct 
tests for any mineral! be may extract and remove 
sampl es or specimens of rexpk, or ore, for testing 
puposes With as little damage as possible to the 
surface of the land. These rights do not allow 
,the holder to establish a claim which would: 
preclude .other* from iprospecting in fhe same 
area, and they ihay only be exercised on unoc- . 
cupiied Cfowri land, ;. J 5 
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Morale in 
ministry 

I HAVE some comments to 
moke on the item on Govern¬ 
ment Administration in your 
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issue of August 24, “Foreign 
Affairs — A Sinking Ship of 
State?” 

By concentrating narrowly 
on the question of staff 
movements and some highly 
selective aspects of conditions 
of service in Foreign Affairs, 
your article gives a quite 
misleading impression. 

As you know, I have been 
closely and continuously in¬ 
volved with the ministry over a 
period of years. I can assure 
you it is not afflicted by a 
chronic sense of disaffection, as 
your writer would have us 
believe. There has been no sud¬ 
den loss of loyalty or lowering 
of morale. 

In fact, I am daily impressed 
and heartened through dealing 
witlt a group of public servants 
no less dedicated now than in 
the past to doing their job well, 
without fuss, and mercifully 
free of any misplaced notions 
about elitism. 

It is true that a number of of¬ 
ficers, several of senior rank, 
have recently moved into other 
fields. Not all have left for 
goad, some arc only on tem¬ 
porary secondment. What the 
article also omits to point out is 
that this movement is no new 
phenomenon in Foreign Af¬ 
fairs. 

In the past 15 years the 
ministry has recruited 199 peo¬ 
ple to its diplomatic staff; it has 
lost 116 officers during the 
same period. Nor is this a uni¬ 
que experience among Govern¬ 
ment departments, for there 
has always been a steady turn¬ 
over of staff within the Public 
Service. 

It appears to astonish your 
contributor, but is no surprise 
to me, that Foreign Affairs 
should be a fertile area for pro¬ 
motion to senior posts outside 
the ministry. The department 
is expected to keep high 
recruitment standards and does 
so. 

It is understandable that 
other employers, in and outside 
the Public Service, should be 
interested in officers of proven 
ability who may themselves be 
tempted at a certain stage in 
their careers by the challenges 
offering in new fields. 

In recent years we have come 
to accept a greater rate of 
mobility within the Public Ser¬ 
vice, for it is no longer the case 
that officers see themselves as 
necessarily committed to a life¬ 
time of service in one line of 
work. 

There are, after all, many 
reasons of a perfectly good pro¬ 
fessional, personal or family 
nature why officers may con¬ 
sider changing careers. It is un¬ 
fair to their parent departments 
and to them to imply, as your 
article does in this instance, 
that the underlying cause is one 
of disenchantment with their 
current employment, and that 
should they decide to move 
elsewhere they have “defected" 
or “deserted”. 

In respect of Foreign Affairs, 
moreover, I have always believ¬ 
ed a measure of lateral move¬ 
ment to be a healthy process 
which could only be to the 
benefit of the Public Service as 
a whole, or the private sector as 
the case may be. 

The number of recent 
transfers is not excessive and 
has certainly not impaired the 
ministry's capacity to carry out 
the important tasks the 
Government expects it to 
undertake. There are enough 
very able senior stafT, and 
talented young oflicers moving 
.through the ministry’s ranks, to 
whom its future as a icy 
department of state may be 
safely entrusted. 

There are some questions of 
fact that should be corrected. It 
is not true, for example, that 
the ministry's allocations have 


been held static. The Foreign 
Affairs Vote has, in fact, doubl¬ 
ed in the past four years. There 
is no international financial 
obligation we have failed to 
meet, fully and on time. 

Similarly, it is wrong to say 
chat overseas allowances have 
remained static. They arc 
reassessed from time to time 
when our posts request it and 
revised to take account of in¬ 
creases in local costs. The 
establishment grant has nut 
been abolished. It is still 
available to representational 
staff on their initial posting and 
its adequacy is reviewed an¬ 
nually. 

What the article terms "the 
facility to bring hack cars" 
from postings has not been 
removed. Officers arc still free 
to do this. What they are no 
longer entitled to is the exemp¬ 
tion, which used to exist under 
certain conditions, front the 
obligation to pay customs duty 
on motor vehicles they wished 
to bring home. 

There is no element of 
discrimination here however; 


the new procedures apply to .ill 
New Zealanders who have liv¬ 
ed abroad just as the former en¬ 
titlement did. 

Finally, your article leaves 
the unfortunate impression that 
the measure of an officer's suc¬ 
cess or job satisfaction in 
Foreign Affairs is to he found 
in the number of upportunitics 
he or she has had to enjoy "the 
good life", whether at home or 
abroad. 

In seeking, perhaps not in¬ 
tentionally, to perpetuate the 
old myth about the glamour 
allegedly attached to a 
diplomatic career, the article 
misrepresents the serious 
dowiwo-carih business it really 
is. 

It is inn ilie few frills 
associated with the cnreei that 
continue to attract and hold 
good people. The job’s appeal 
and the reward ii oilers come 
from the knowledge thut one is 
handling responsible work of 
direct relevance to New 
Zealand's destiny as a nation. 

B E Talboys 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 


Have sympathy 
for scouts 

COI IN James's coitiiueiiurv 
cum review of ‘‘Howling: The 
Man and the Myth" is accurate 
enough in its lefeicnce in ihe 
bunk's "sy i up,u he lie" tone to 
Mihjtci. Hut the same adjec¬ 
tive i on Id be applied to James's 
assessment. 

Afiei all. let's be blunt. The 
bunk is intended as a white¬ 
wash with the lent nil theme be¬ 
ing the con cession that Rowl¬ 
ing lias a weak public image but 
arguing in every chapter that 
this is unjustified. 

I have no quart cl with the 
book's bias as it is an elect inn 
year and Ibr my money "all’s 
fair in politics" and you tan 
chink in love and w.u as well. 

Hut given the hook's pm pose 
it can only be described as a 
devastating crucifixion of its 
subject. Indeed, as an unabash¬ 
ed National supporter 1 am 
sorely tempted to buy up as 
many copies as possible and ar¬ 
range free distribution in every 


rhe lack Of 
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straicgisn is .I,*, 1 ®; 

■“■"feiwjwnS 

III endeavouring nj mJ) 
readers ,hm Wallace Rm*.. 
really a combination of 
K**ng and Sonny Liston, £ 
disguise, one might reason 
assume the author would h,- 
bcen smart enough non 
reveal a hitherto unhung 
specifically that Rowling 
entering Parliament 
scout-master. 

I suspect the scout moftfle 

is in for a rough time fc 
November. BobJ^ 
Lower Hm 
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Time for a (symbolic) spelling bee in the Beehive 


by Colin James 

SUDDENLY I can see Merv 
Wellington’s point about the 
need to get back to basics in 
education. The Government is 
having trouble spelling symbol. 

New Zealand is not a country 
that goes in much for symbols 
— at least consciously. 

We pride ourselves on being ’■ 
practical, down-to-earth peo¬ 
ple. Even the monarchy has 
become more a bit of 
(sometimes splendid) theatre, 
rather than symbolic of our ties 
with a Britain that is receding 
into the distant foreignness of 
Europe. 

Blit we arc not devoid of 
symbolism cither. We — by 
which I mean we pakclut New 
Zealanders, since the Maoris 
are very much into symbolism 
— arc less unsentimental and 
cnrtlibnuiid than wc make uni. 

Note, for instance, a new 


obsession in some quarters 
with the ting. 

Ministers hang it limply in 
their offices. Cheese-paring 
ministers who believe it impor¬ 
tant to cut state spending have 
increased spending on flags for 
public buildings and even state 
cars. 

The National Party has ap¬ 
propriated it for its campaign 
symbol, flying it from right to 
left in defiance of convention, 
even colouring it tltc wrong 
shade ofbluc for its annual con¬ 
ference decorations last month. 

A couple of weeks back, the 
Government even brought in a 
new bill to ensure the flag is 
used responsibly. 

It is entirely logical that 
somebody at this poini in our 
history should he promoting 
the flag. 

In the past few years we have 
begun to emerge from Mir 
postcolmiidl store of shock, to 


grope out of the confusion of 
national adolescence into 
adulthood. 

Films, plays and writing have 
a new confidence and 
assurance, no lunger plagued 
with the old question of who 
we arc and whnt wc arc doing 
here. New Zealand is at Iasi 
becoming New Zealand and 
"Home" is at last in the South 
Pacific. 

In its conference propaganda 
this year the National Party 
itself talked of “a nation grow¬ 
ing io maturity". 

So, amidst this new faltering- 
ly emergent nationalism, it is 
logical that somebody should 
look for symbols io help assert 
it. 

But just look at the nnlur- 
luiutv and inappropriate range 
of symbols available In ns to 
make our new siaieineni. They 
are more suitable In our Ibrnier 
culonial subsetvienie. 


Out llag belongs to someone 
else: dominated by the crosses 
of those foreign pan-countries, 
England. Scotland and Ireland, 
with only a Southern Cross 
thrown in to remind us of our 
geographical separation from 
uur parentage. 

it was always inappropriate 
fur the 10 per cent of our 
population that traces its 
geographical origins in 
Hawniiki. Now Li lias become 
so fur a younger generation t list 
is two or more generations 
removed from birth-ties from 
Britain. 

(Though we still get a trickle 
of people with such birth-ties, 
they arc now clearly seen ns 
foreigners, "importing the class 
war into oui egalitarian way of 
life", af. the ami-union lobby 
has it, or subverting mir na¬ 
tional game with some inferior 
game played with a round hall 




— is there a Nau Zealand soccer 
coach?) 

If the Hag implies submission 
to n foreign country, CIihI IV- 
fend iVtVt’ Zealand raises sub- 
inissiveness ns n virtue: ", . .at 
thy feet . . . hear our voices 
. . ." and so on. 

It does not einoiirjge New 
Zealanders to stand on their 
own Ject, to develop those 
qualities of self-reliance mid in¬ 
dividual enterprise the Na¬ 
tional Party praises. The song 
enjoins us to leave ii to Clod. 

Then we have the kiwi: a 
wingless, IligllllesS Crealinc 
that lives in a bin row and 
comes out only at night to grub 
ii»r insexis. Timorous, deten- 
sive, ini rove i led: maybe ap¬ 
propriate to un air fbrie starved 
of funds and lire-power, but 
hardly a symbol to draw the na¬ 
tion to great heights. 

The rugby union managed 
better witii the fern (a bit like 
Canada's symbol of in¬ 
dependence, the maple leal). 
Hut the rugby union also chose 
black — the non-colour, the 
i legal ion of colour, which lias 
become our national sporting 
livery. 

As official or quasi-HlVicial 
national symbols, you could 
hardly liml a worse lot. Good 
luck, to politicians trying t«* *.iir 
up enthusiasm for the growth 
decade with them. 

Fortunately we do have other 
symbols. The tet boat, for in¬ 
stance, symbolises out endur¬ 
ing skill, proved again this 
year, with barbed wire. 

Others are not so inspiring, 
but are no less accurate. 

The fat smiling Maori on a 
bulldozer puts Maoris in their 
right place in the minds of 
many pakehas. 

The Beehive is used in¬ 
discriminately as a symbol for 
Parliament or the Cabinet, thus 
symbolising perfectly the 
domination of the former by 
the latter (and sympiotnising an 
election issue which may en¬ 
courage the electorate to deny a 
parliamentary majority to any 
party in November). 

On a more immediate scale, 
the rusting Bank of New 
Zealand “building” in Well* 
ington and the gaunt frame of 
the Mangere bridge in 
Auckland symbolise the 
economic stagnation of the late 
1970s and a depressing phase 
in our industrial relations — 
just as the resumption of their 
construction may herald a 
renewed economic momentum. 

And the Aramoona smelter 
proposal has become symbolic, 
in both a pejorative and 
celebratory sense, of the 
Government’s growth strategy. 

It is symbolic of “think big", 
the most effective slogan 
dreamt up for years but, unfor¬ 
tunately (br the Government, 
effective more as a turnoff than . 
a turn-on. 

And It may be symbolic of a 
nascent regeneration of Otago. 

Now that the northerners 
liave wreaked tlieir worst an 
Dunedin and nearly closed the 


place down, there arc signs that 
long-supine Otagoans arc start¬ 
ing to develop new mdigetnms 
enterprise. 

Aramoana is seen by many as 
a focal point for their sighis- 
setting. Regardless of its actual 
worth, ii thus has a positive 
value as u symbol, mu mi raging 
toe locals into a progressive, in¬ 
stead of -j defensive, 
psychol ogival oui look. 

That tour lias strung 
elements ul symbolism, uw». 

Tile sirengrh and Mayitig- 
power uf I he protest vis .ire 
symbolic of a nation bci'inium; 
in emerge inm ndiilihuui! .mil 
now examining its childlike 
obsession with games. 

Nevtft again will we Iv so 
blinkered by a spurt-right-m- 
wrmig aniHide. 

There ate other things ill lile, 
as cveli llie rugby union lias 
discovered. 

Ii has taken us a painful ex- 
periein i- to learn it - - or lailler, 
begin to learn. Hut adolescence 
i*. not alwav:- easy. 

Sonic people have seen olliei 
symbols ill tile lour. 

The * in vermin.-ill, lor one, 
has been trying iis damned ness 
io make of the tens ul 
thousands who have 
demons tram! against the tour a 
symbol ot radical assault on all 
rh.it New Zealand stands fur. 

Hut it got us spelling wrung. 

Instead of fashioning sym¬ 
bols, it lias been hashing ivm- 
bals. 

1 ast week's tVltlb.ihv Hesluiv 
was a list ot radicals and 
subversives in prominent posi¬ 
tion-, m ihe Jimi-ionr move¬ 
ment. 

I don ' propose to 'A.isle tiilie 
mi what Bill Rowling correctly 
described as a "silly diver¬ 
sionary gesture". 

If 10,000 people not alleged 
by ihc Security Intelligence 
Service to be radical or subver¬ 
sive choose to join the 15 it 
“exposed" as already well 
known to be radical or subver¬ 
sive to protest against the tour, 
there arc far more important 
lessons to be learni than the 
one the Government wants us 
to learn. 

One might note ironically 
that one of Hart organiser John 
Minto's crimes was making 
provocative statements in the 
media — an activity the 
Government has elevated into 
an art form, 

More sadly, the publication 
of the List submerged for one or 
two more precious days rhe 
presentation of real party 
policies. 

In a speech an hour after 
releasing the list rhe Prime 
Minister insisted that he in¬ 
tended io fight rhe election on 
“rhe positive Government 
policy” which he has claimed 
the news media submerge in 
trivia. The list ensured that 
speech, too, would be submerg¬ 
ed in trivia. 

This bashing of cymbals 
might work. Bui cymbalism — 
unlike the potentially positive 
uplift in symbolism — tuns the 
risk of looking like extremum. 

And extremism, as the Prime 
Miuister has often pointed our. 
Is anathema to the ordinary 
bloke standing in the middle of 
the road. Merv has got it right: 
spelling needs to be improved. 


BUTTLE. WILSON & CO. 

Members of the Auckland Stock Exchange 
7th Floor. C M L. Centre. Queen Street. Auckland. 
Phone 34-357. P.O. Box 45. 
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On over 1.2 million occasions this year, New Zealand 

businessmen will recognise the importance of being there. 

And Air New Zealand makes it easy: 

• Serving 24 cities and towns with regular scheduled 
services. 

• One call to your TAANZ Agent or Air New Zealand 
arranges your flight, your hotel 1 accommodation, tl 
your rental car. 

• Air New Zealand Travelcard makes it even easier. 


Fly the flag 

The Pacific's Number One 

air new zEaiann 
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We’re in(to) the money; time to brake the bank 


by Bob Ediin 

THE increase in money supply 
is galloping at an annualised 
rate perhaps os high as 30 per 
cent. 

There are two basic causes — 
the high budget deficit and 
unrealistically low interest 
rates. 

The economic implications 
arc obvious and ominous — 
higher inflation and a greater 
balance of payments deficit as 
spending on imported goods 
burgeons. 

The effects are already 
reflected in rising house prices 
and financial observers suggest 
that share prices would be 
lower but for the ready 
availability of investment 
money. 

There is no officially 
declared public debt policy, 
which — depending on how the 
Government expects to finance 
its borrowing — would in¬ 
fluence interest rates. Challeng¬ 
ing Bank of New Zealand 
economist Len Bayliss’s 
economic projections last week, 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon 
said he knew what the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy to finance the in¬ 
ternal deficit was going to be, 
but Bayliss did not. 

Which begs the question: 
why not? Why shouldn’t the 
public be privy to the Govern¬ 
ment's economic strategics in 
any year, let alone an election 
year? 

But if the Government is to 
finance the internal deficit 
without increasing the money 
supply, interest rates would 
rise as competition for scarce 
money increases. The danger 
would be in generating a reces¬ 
sion. 

By holding down interest 
rates — essentially, talking 
them down through warnings 
— the Government is pushing | 
up the money supply. Signifi- ] 
candy, our real interest rates ' 
are some 6 to 7 per cent below 
those in Australia, and general¬ 
ly out of line with those of 
other OECD countries. 

As a result, private sector 
credit is growing rapidly, and 
faster than monetary growth. 

Private sector credit growth 
increased by 24 per cent a year 
in the 12 months to June (com¬ 
pared with 17 per cent in the 
previous June year) and has 
been rising strongly through¬ 
out the year. 

It has not increased at such a 
high rate since the 26 per cent. 
recorded in the September' 
1979 year. 

Provisional Figures for the 
monetary and credit aggregates 
at June 1981 showed the money 


Exchange rates 

AS at August 27, NZ dollar 


Hong Kong 


Netherlands ' 
New Caledonia 
and Tahiti • ' . 


South.ATrica 


West Gtirmamiy.; 
Western Samoa ii 


supply (Ml) grew by 14.8 per 
cent, while the more broadly 
defined money supply and 
selected liquid assets series 
(M3) rose by almost 16 per 
cent. 

Current estimates for the cor¬ 
responding figures for the year 
to March 1981 were 13.6 per 
cent and 14.2 per cent respec¬ 
tively, and for the year to June 
1980, 10.7 per cent and 16.9 
per cent. 

Commenting on the release 
of (hose figures. Reserve Bank 
Governor Ray White S3id the 
monetary aggregate growth 
rates had been rising since the 
end of 1980. 

“They reflected the initial ef¬ 
fects of a rising fiscal deficit 


combined with a rising rate of 
private-sector expansion which 
reached 24 per cent over the 
year to June 1981," he said. 

In the week ended August 
20, the Reserve Bank com¬ 
mented, leading and deposit 
figures showed “continued 
rapid growth". Relative to the 
corresponding week last year, 
lending had risen by 26.1 per 
cent and deposits by 19.) per 
cent. 

The bank has also noted that 
new business written by large 
finance companies grew “very 
rapidly in June,” when the in¬ 
crease of $160 million was “the 
most rapid since statistics 
began to be collected by the 
Reserve Bank." 


Officials within the ad¬ 
ministration have been express¬ 
ing concern at the situation. 

Publicly, the Reserve Rank’s 
latest annual report calls for 
more stability in our fiscal and 
monetary policies and empha¬ 
sises the need for adequate co¬ 
ordination of monetary and 
fiscal policies. It wryly notes 
that this “may be self-evident, 
but it is (a conclusion) which 
has at times been too easily 
forgotten in New Zealand." 

The report asserts that “most 
of our problems rest with infla¬ 
tion generated internally by a 
severe cost/price spiral, ag¬ 
gravated from time to time by 
excessive swings in fiscal and 
monetary policies,’ 1 nnd urges 


stability “so that growth rates 
of the major monetary aggre¬ 
gates arc sufficiently modesr 
over a long enough period of 
time to induce some reduction 
in inflationary expectations and 
ultimately in inflation itself" 

And moderate money supply 
growth rates might be a 
necessary condition lor lower 
inflation, the directors said. 

Thai report was prepared in 
l'Thruary and March, when of¬ 
ficials obviously could see what 
was coming. 

But in accord with past 
election-year administration by 
votc-conscious governments, 
Muldoon must be anxious to 
stimulate the economy so that 


the populace is content come 
polling day. Governments nor¬ 
mally pump up the budget 
deficit and money supply in 
election years, then put the 
brakes on after November. 

Not surprisingly, the biggest 
growth in lending has been to 
farmers and in the personal 
loans sector. 

Bui after the election, the 
economy will be in much sad¬ 
der shape than usual, and the 
50,000 (conservatively record¬ 
ed) unemployed will compli¬ 
cate the Government's capacity 
to impose a stern deflationary 
regime. Repairing the damage 
can only be much more dif¬ 
ficult this time than in previous 
years. 


Horticulture '81 
Seminar 
Programme 


15 — 20 September 1981 

Wellington Show Buildings 


Investment in Horticulture 
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Fishing 


August 3 1, >31’ 


Fletcher stakes claim for fishing primacy 


From Page 1 

The submission to the 
department noted: "The com¬ 
bined annual turnover of the 
two operating units is currently 
$ 17 million and B5 per cent of 
this turnover is exported.” 

But, said the company, "all 


members of the Fletcher Fish¬ 
ing management team believe 
that the New Zealand fishing 
industry lacks two basic re¬ 
quirements: adequate top-level 
management skills and ade¬ 
quate financial resources. 

"We believe that Fletcher 


Fishing can provide the right 
blend of management skills and 
financial backing to become a 
pivotal growth point for the 
New Zealand industry as a 
whole.” 

The company believes its 
own experience in operating 



Sales manager 

Shipping and Forwarding 
A$30,000 


A rapidly expanding GCoup of soundly based Companies wishes to 
appoint an Australian based Sales Manager to sell, promote and ser- 
iVico; potential and existing Australian clients. 

The area of 1 Operations, involved Is In the Shipping and Forwarding 
Industry smei/'t here fore we require applicants with a proven Sales 
and Marketing record in this field. 1 

■ As this is: a new appointment we require an aggressive self 
motivated person who can apply the necessary skills and deter¬ 
mination to successfully sell In a competitive climate. 

As we operate with effective and well established Agents covering 
the general Administration and Operations of our business, the suc¬ 
cessful applicant would be free to concentrate entirely on the area 
of Sales activity. 

The base location would be Sydney and travel throughout Australia, 
with emphasis on Melbourne, would be required. This means a 
working knowledge) of both cities would be necessary. 

Dependent upon experience we envisage a commencing salary In 
the vicinity of A$30,000 together with a Company vehicle and other 
Executive fringe benefits. 

Applications will be treated in the strictest confidence and should 
be addressed in writing to: 


Advertising Manager 
P.,0. Box 9344 
WELLINGTON 


■'' I \ 




r the Flctsof fleet “confirms the 
I intuitive feel that fleet opera- 
i tion helps remove some of the 
: risk element from catching” by 
i reducing the time required for 
searching out fish schools. 

' This, the company believes, 

; will be important when con¬ 
sidering investment in deep 
” water freezer trawlers. 

Says the submission: "We 
arc getting increasing indica¬ 
tions (hat deep-water fishing 
operations for New Zealand- 
owned vessels could be prof¬ 
itable under the right condi¬ 
tions. 

“We arc concerned about the 
size of the investment required 
in catching vessels in relation¬ 
ship to the overall size and 
financial strength of existing 
fishing Companies, including 
our own.” 

On-shore facilities are 
described as small-scale, with 
high New Zealand labour costs. 
Distance from main markets, 
with consequent higher freight 
costs than overseas com¬ 
petitors, arc also seen as a 
handicap. 

"So wc have a double disad¬ 
vantage. Firstly, small, under¬ 
capitalised production units 
with cost levels appropriate to 
high-value species and unable 
to process high volumes of 
lower-value species at lower 
cost. 

"Secondly, high containeris¬ 
ed freight rates, with other 
freight methods being ruled out 
due to lack of availability of 
suitable cold storage, for 
collecting sufficient product to 
justify chartering of reefer 
vessels.” 

But, the company has given 
Agriculture and Fisheries per¬ 
ception of tile processing prob¬ 
lems and its solution: "We. 
believe that the current division 
of the industry into a muhiiudc 
of small processing units scat¬ 
tered around the coastline enn- 
not continue if the deepwater 
resource is to be adequately 
developed for New Zealand, 
rather than foreign, benefit. 

"Given adequate tied re¬ 
sources and fishing power we 
will invest in the high-prod¬ 
uctivity, high-volume, 
mechanised plant required to 
bring processing costs to levels 
dictated by the inicnmtioiml 
market." 

The company says its has 
counted 20 "substantial" mar¬ 
kets open to its fish but "wc see 
! a quite extraordinary fragmen¬ 
tation of the New Zcalund 
marketing effort.” 

The company thinks a gen- 
i uine marketing effort must in- 
i volve a "substantial” commit¬ 
ment of the supplier’s time, 
creativity and resources to each 
market. The present splintered 
industry, it says, is not doing 
this and New Zealand is not 
getting as much for its fish 
resources as it should be get¬ 
ting. 

“Nor are we 'influencing* 
markets by diifect ownership 
and involvement in overseas 
, distribution companies.” 

Fletcher Fishing itself is tak- 
ing "practical steps" to set up a 
distribution company in Aus¬ 
tralia with a minority local 
partner. 

To exploit the potential catch 
of up to 500,000 tonnes, Flet¬ 
cher Fishing maintains that 
joint ventures remain the key, 
with direct Government in¬ 
fluence oh the shape and 
development rate of the in¬ 
dustry thTpugh "its power to ' 
allocate Joint-venture operating, 
permits.” ..-V.;';. '• •-> . j 

_ Indeed, the company argues, 
Itheibwc means ;pf achieving-the 




maximum .susiuinable econom¬ 
ic benefit to New Zealand for 
each ionite offish caught is "hv 
having fewer, larger co- 
opviaiive ventures all operating 
wiiliiu fully integrated fishing 
«.ompanies.’' 

Coincidentally, perhaps, 


. Flclch « pom,, 

111 US submissions that ii 
adopting rhu,^ 
us planning, 
am! balancing the key f W. 

°. r a fish,n 8 company's o> 
• ions: catching, proc^n 
marketing.” 1 


DON’T MISS 

HORTICULTURE 81 

Wellington Show Buildings 
15th—20th September 
Special Trade Days ! 
15, 16,17 September 

Free Admission to trade guestsr 

For further information ph. 04-896-1S:'; 

The Property 
investor' 

tat tha Pr°fo»ionaf Property Investor anrf 
VITAL foi tho potential Invojtorl 
The 'PROPERTY INVESTOR' .s a fortnightly Nw- 
lettor containing up-to-date information on eurrent Niw 
Zealand market trends, with special features each loir- 
night by leading Property Developers. 

FIRST FOUR ISSUES WILL COVER:- 
Fmding the right Investment. 
innJT 1 ?” * m,lll,s in Property Investments. 
lOOK Financing - Mortgago Broking and Discounting 
Anticipating and Understanding Market Trends, 
BONUSI A spocml Full-colour monthly supplement con¬ 
taining a selection ol the fifty most at tract Ivb piopony in¬ 
vestments luirnnlly available on tho New Zetland Market 


To 'THE PROPERTY INVESTOR" P.O. Box 67B. AuckWla 
4lh Floor T & G Building. Wellesley Sl.,1. * 

My payment enclosed fur $99 00 for 1 Year's Subscription I 
(2S istum nnd 13 Bonus Supplements.) ' 

Chorine □ Ciorlit Card £] Expiry Date_I 

no i 1 : : i i i r; Lr.xrnEit 

Signature 


Nemo Mr/Mis/Mlii 


iono_Adriross_ _ 

Writer to address above for furthor details. 
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Tf only COWAN'S 
Fine Art Papers 
had been around 
in my day, I could have 
been famous!’ 




Pleasing bouquet to Penfolds’ ’81 vintage ambitions 

by Klaus Sorensen will allow the payment of 8 borne project — some 70 per up of the distributors margin, three-acre “house” vineyard at surised stainless steel casks 

cents a share for that year. cent of the investment in the and sales tax. Henderson. At the moment around the country to bars and 

PENFOLDS NZ Ltd could Penfolds finance man and winery will receive that 40 per While Penfolds' recent Penfolds has 1700 acres of restaurants — and even though 

hardly have picked a worse secretary Bmcc Munro told a cent investment allowance." moves to outbid competitors grapes under contract, but the it can process and refill up to 

time to float to the public. press conference last week the The result will be substantial for grape supplies might be planting programme is going 500 casks a day, winery 

The two currently listed company expects dividend tax savings to the company, seen as likely to significantly in- full steam with another 1200 manuger John Baruzzi expects 

wine companies, Montana and growth on an annual basis to be Munro estimated Penfolds will cTease retail costs, the grape acres to be planted this year the line will have to be trebled 

Cooks, are going through a in excess of inflation — so not pay tax for three years "and cost proportion of the bottle of and 1000 acres by next year. in capacity in the ncxr three 

period in the doldrums as far as shareholders have the added more probably for five years wine is only 13 percent. Afier this year the company years, 

market popularity is concern- benefit of investing in a com- with export incentives — if The keynote at Penfolds is will have 2900 acres or vine- Rut there will be plenty of 

ed; there is talk that the current pany with a stated dividend they are still there then." cnst-cft'icicncy, and the coin- yards which is equivalent to a growth in premium wines too, 

grape shortage will move to policy. Another unusual aspect of panv hopes to hold the rale of production for 1981 of 4800 and Penfolds is planting a large 

over-capacity in two years rime; Winemaking is unusual in (he wine business is the huge price increase for wine to below tonnes of grapes — (he 1982 range or premium vines, isl¬ 
and the industry seems to be in that it is initially very capital- fluctuations in inventories, the CPI in future through cn- grape tonnage will rise to be eluding the Muscat Canelli, 

disarray over rumours of water- intensive, but afier establish- Penfolds buys in grapes at the sirring product inn facilities ore tween 6500 and 7000. which K the base for the Italian 

ing of wine and the use of im- menis costs, capital require- end of the season from its con- totally efficient, and by moving Winemaking will gradually Asti Spuinante sparkling wine, 
ported German grape juice ments at a winery are relatively tract growers and this coincides towards standardisation of hot- be phased out of Henderson Penfolds is at the same time cii- 

flavourings. low. with its balance dare — the tics. and concentrated at the new snring the quality of vines by 

And add to that the The money raised by the result is a lowering of pro- But Penfolds innovative at- Gisborne plant. The finished producing then) front the coin- 
share market's current cash float will help to finance the prietorship ratios at times. titude towards wine company or semi-finished wine will be pony's own nursery, 

issue and new float-induced $4.25 million Gisborne Winery The large stockholdings also structuring is hoped to pay the transported front Gisborne to Yukich has long been a 
malaise — the result is a poor construction which is so far one require a solid cash flow to biggest dividend for sharehold- Henderson by tanker lor licit 1- staunch campaigner against 

climate for a wine company third completed, and Munro allow some premium wine ers. The company has decided ing and warehousing — and watered wine uinl he led tlte 

float. made fhe point Iasi week (hat stocks to mature before sale. it docs «»l wunt m In-a grape- that will lie the sole function of light to have a 95 per cent 

Hut Penfolds has a lot going once the initial $4.25 million However, the finances will producer — it wants to conceit- Henderson — apart from its grape mice content in premium 

fur it despite all the problems it has been spent on the winery improve by 1982 when Munro tnitc its technical and financial thriving Imiro-bsirbeque-wiuc wines — a condition imposed 

luces. any additional expansion would expects the 1981 proprietor- resources on winenniking mid h;u facility. last year. 

In marketing, the company be relatively inexpensive. He ship of 45 per cent of marketing — and is content to but there are two sides to Itm sit ilie same time he also 
has few peers and the un- calculated that tlte capacity shareholders' funds to total let contract growers produce Pen fold's winemaking. advocates the importation of 

doubted fnr-sightedness and en- could be increased threefold for assets will rise to around 58 per the grapes. On the one hand, the coni- overseas grape juice and 

trepeneurial ability of manag- half the original cost. cent. Though it might be tlmught pany is quickly establishing llavmitings fur hulk wines, 

ing director Frank Yukich has Yet all this expensive plant But there are advantages in that the quality of gripes pur- itself as a maker of top-class Though a seeming cnmradic- 
scen Penfolds develop on a will really only be used for 12 the way the wine business is chased from contract growers premium wines (yes, the ones linn, Yukich is quick to puini 

remarkable scale since he weeks of the year. structured, the industry is in would nut be as high as grapes with 95 per cent grape juice) — out imported grape juice is bet¬ 
hought control in 1977. What Penfolds is particularly some ways less susceptible to grown by the company, Yukich and on the other hand li.is j hip, ter than tup water. 

The issue is a relatively small pleased about is the recent cost increases because much of disagrees. He believes ihe fact slice of the bulk wine market. Though PenfuhK is still only 

one, with two million 50c government decision to make the capital input into winenv.tk- that growers me tied to Pen- Nobody at Penfolds pretends small in terms of total wine 

shares being ollered at $1.25 a the wine industry an approved ing is fixed. folds for a 15-vear period by the bulk wine is anything other production the company's ex- 

share, and the yields and price industry under a five-year plan 'The price structure *>l a contract and the fact that iltey than g«unl old humble plonk - - cellmt marketing and am- 

earnings figures are sufficiently to strengthen it to the stage 750ml bottle of wine find, the rely mi the quality of tln.ii l.nt at the same time they take bilious growing and wintry 

generous to make a premium where it can operate without basic wine production costs giapes for their livelihood, glowing pride in Mich lines as pl.nis seeiu set to provide 

over the issue price likely when protection. amounting to only 13 [»er cent allows lor better planning mnl their recently produced Cham- greatei growth than its nun- 

the shares trade. Two moves favour Penfolds ut' the total overheads, such as higher quality. pagne — painstakingly made io p C utor-. — and that’s what iqui- 

The company paid an initial especially — a 40 per cent in- warehousing, freight, market- Vineyards la-lunging to large true French Champai'imise iy investors are looking for. 
h cents a share dividend in vestment allowance related to ing, adnuuiM ration, interest companies will never be as standards. During a mm of die winery 

J980, 7cenrs in the 1981 finan- depreciation and a 10 per cent and profit, jointly acomni for caretully tended as one belong- But it's the bulk v.ine where j ;ji | week, YukkhV influence 

cial year and the directors ex- sales tax rebate which is also 22 pet win and buttling and ing in a private giov.-r whose the big money — and the big was bmuglu li-nu- when Itotu/.- 

peel that a planned lift in prul- applied m equipment. pa-, k aging makes up In pei snh- mount it is, v.iys YuV\-'li. market lies. vi pointed to a small brick wall 

it, from $1.1 million in 1981 to Acceding K> Munro, “u vein. That makes 51 pvi cent — By l‘W2 Penfolds will be Penfolds is market lender in -,i fit.- ■ nd ol a shed — " l hat's 

$1.5 million for the current couldn’t have come at a more and as any schoolboy knows, solely reliant on contract sup- the catering cask business — it probably the only piece of 

financial year to June 30 1982, appropriate time for rhe Gis- the other 49 per cent is made plies — with the exception of a distributes the 50 litre pres- pre-1977 brickwork here.” 
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If you’ve got a convention or conference on 
your hands, then hand it to one of our Flag Inns 
Convention Co-ordinators. 

They’ll arrange the accommodation, the 
"catering, cine, sound and audio visual equipment. 

In fact everything you need to run a successful ■ < 

convention or conference, 

There are Flag Inns’ with superb conference - - ; 

facilities in every major city and provincial area. 

Each offering an extensive range of 
accommodation, all with private bathrooms, telephone, 

. television, radio, and off street parking! PEOPLE 

t Jqst pick up the phone today and let a Flag RATHER STAY AT FLAG 

1 Convention Co-orainator take the nassles off your- : . 

I . AH you’ll have to do is enjoy the conference. ■ 

1 Simply phone Auckland 799-444, Wellington i 

I 726-964,,or CfiristcburCh 63-371.' dm uiim w> m. 

1- • For a free copy of the ‘‘Flag Inins Colriventiori, " 

S Guide”, send tliis coupon to The Cohventiori ; . - : 

I . Co-ordinator, Flag Inns, P.O. BOX 3654, Auckland li 
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National Business Review 

Finance 


August 3 ij. 


The business 
week 


Burning and Co Lid lodged a formal 
takeover offer for all the Issued capital of 
Southern Cross Haul (Dunedin) 
Lid. The offer was one Burning share 
for each Southern Cross share held, sub¬ 
ject to the approval of the examiner of 
commercial practices. Southern Cross 
directors recommended shareholders ac¬ 
cept. 

Cerameo Ltd will not be participating 


in the proposed float by Energy 
Resources (NZ) Lid for a coal-mining 
venture as the proposal did nor tit with 
current company strategies. 

DRQ (New Zealand) Ltd: Unaudited 
group profit after tax for the six months 
to June JO was 1666,000 (last year 
$57* 000). An interim dividend of 6.5 
per cent (last year 5.5 per cent) will be 
paid on November J. 

Dunlop New Zealand Lid: Unaudited 
after-tax profit for half-year to June 30 
was $1,935,000 (last year $1,783,000). 
An interim dividend of 15 cents a share 
will be paid on November 10. An ex- 


COMPANY SECRETARY 
(DESIGNATE) 


WILKINS'AND DAVIES CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY LIMITED 

THE COMPANY: 

Wilkins and Davies Is ono of Nsw Zealand's leading construction companies In 
lha field of major civil and meohanlcal construction. ll la well placed lo participate 
In Urn major projool developments that will occur In New Zealand In the next 
decade. An overseas division headquartered In Malaysia Is expanding the own- 

peny'e offshore workload .In South-EiBt Aele. 

THE POSmON: 

The present Company Secretary will be rellrlng In late 1982 and we wish to op- 
point a Company Secretary (Designate) lo assume the poalllon of Company 
Secretary at that lltne. 1 

The Company Sacrelaty la responsibility for the corporals, legal, Insurance and 
saoretarlel functions of the company. 

He la the Secretary to the Board of Directors of the company end Its subsidiaries. 
THE PERSON: 

* ®*POHenoa In the corporals affairs of a major company Is essentia! 
,kh?, U 0 . Ill" !! nano ! a ! " 1£l “counting functions of the company are the respon¬ 
sibility of the financial controller, experience In the Interpretation of accountants 
ana financial statements la a requirement of the poalllon. 

The poalllon could be fuff Iliad by b person holding either a comma roe. accounting 
or legal quelftcation. 

LOCATION: 

Tha company's Head Olllca la In Auckland oily. 

REMUNERATION: 

“ n ' Q L ^ 9ll !° n l , n ,ha company commands an excellent remuneration 
'rnct applicants already earning above average salaries. 
4, ^Ji nC U , d8 P ar,lol P a,ran ln ® honuB echome. superannuation, fully 
subsidised medical Insurance and a company car. ' 

APPLICATIONS: 

S?u i b exSJ:o,o' llln0, mflri?ad ”“'"8 out details ol 

The Managing Director, 

P O Box 6645, Auckland 1. 

Further details may be obtained by phoning Mr D O 
I Stephens at Auckland 788 -320. 

SALES/MARKETING 

DIRECTOR 

CONSUMABLE PRODUCTS 

SALARY 535,000 UPWARDS PLUS PROFIT SHARE 
AND COMPANY VEHICLE 

It Is our wish to appoint an executive with drive, ambi¬ 
tion and skills to direct the sales and marketing of our 
product. 

Consider these points: 

* We have a speciality distributor network 
throughout New Zealand and control approximate¬ 
ly 60% of the market. 

* Our customers include some of New Zealand's 
largest users of the product. 

* 65% of our output Is exported to eighteen coun¬ 
tries. 

* We have recently established our own fac¬ 
tory/warehouse operation In Australia. 

* Enzed Is the largest manufacturer of Its kind in the 
South Pacific. 

* We have a dedicated local sales team with sales 
personnel based overseas. 

The Product: 

High-pressure hydraulic fittings for both the local and 
export markets. Our manufacturing operation is ex¬ 
tremely sophisticated and modern. 

Reason for Appointment; 

The company Is restructuring top management to take 
full advantage of opportunities for further expansion In 
both local and export markets. 

General Comments: 

Applicants must have experience In coordination of' 
sales Personnel and be able to communicate with 6 nd 
motivate distributors In both local and export markets, 
He must be prepared to travel. 

A!? P a k X 0 if u1,VQ positlon ' Persona will, only be 
bonsldered who have, proven track records. ; 

i Address your application In confidence io: 

: , Managing Dlreotbr, -. 

ENZED PRECISION PRODUCTS 

v !■>•■ : .• :;P' D Box- 51-108, ■; 

■ lill. -pakurfirifla. Auckland 


iracrdirury meeting on Tuesday ap¬ 
proved an $8 mlllon increase in 
authorised capital and authoriied the 
propuied l-for-4 ixsue of 1,624,000 or¬ 
dinary tharei at a premium of $2. 

Golden Bay Cement Co Ltdi Un- 
audiled profit after rax for ihe six 
momhi re June 30 was $2,010,000 (Last 
year $1,400,000). An interim dividend 
of 2.5 cents a ahare will be pBld on Oc- 
lober 30. 

flume Induafriea (NZ) Ltd: Audited 
nei profii lor ihe year ended June 30(in- 
eluding share in associated companies) 
wax $2,068,000. Final dividendi of 3V, 


percent lor "A" mkcnublc jitelcrrucc 
shares and v per cent for urtlinarr sharet 
are recommended. The siiiiiijI xih-i'lmi: 
will be held on S« pi ember 30. 

Ivon Watkioa-Uow Ltd: Unaudited 
profit after lax fur ihe six months ended 
June JO was $1,282,000 (last year 
$2,112,000). An iiucum dividend of 11 
per lCIII (liiJI year 9 per lciii) will be 
paid Sepiember 30. 

Lane Walker Rudkin industries 
Lid: Unaudited profii jficr im l.n the 
year ended June 19 was $1, luT.OUii (Inii 
year $2,641,000). A final ux-free divi¬ 
dend of 5 cents a share is recommended. 


GROUP FINANCE 
MANAGER 

New Position — Region $26,000 + Car 


Our client, a manufacturer of electrical supplies and equipment, 
is restructuring its organisation and placing greater emphasis on 
the finance function. They wish to appoint a top-class financial 
controller.to manage and control the finance and accounting 
functions of the three operating divisions in the Group. The per¬ 
son appointed will have full responsibility for all accounting, cash 
management and computer functions within the Group, and will 
work closely with the Chief Executive in planning future 
developments. 

We seek a suilably qualified person with a minimum of 
BCom/ACA who can demonstrate record within a larger com¬ 
mercial or industrial concern. Well-developed man-management 
nnd communications skills are required, together with the ability 
to support and advise the Chief Execulive on all financial and 
other relevant matters. 

The remuneration package to be negotiated will include member¬ 
ship in a generous superannuation plan. 


Confidential applications should be addressed in: 
Mr M. J. llcnshall 
Management Services Division, 

PO Box 6446, 

Auckland. 

Initial phone enquiries to 771-649 Auckland. 


DISTRIBUTOR 

RE CLADDING FRANCHISE 




Pemnalum "" 

Colour Coated Aluminium Weatherboard 

An International company with a product which Is tho 
market leader In the overseas home re-clad field 
wishes to receive applications from successful en¬ 
trepreneurs. Applicants must have a proven record of 
dlrec seHIng experience. The product is an interna¬ 
tionally acclaimed leader in Its field and produced by 
one of the leading manufacturing companies In the 
area of aluminium siding. The siding has a unique 
guaranteed coating system for full weather protection 
EirliiS. 1t t ve « atlle system of fixing. The product is 
flons Pt b t0 Government and othar financial instltu- 

IUh hl U< L C ?u 38 ffu J l ,fP plicanta wil1 be financially stable 
to nlSi?^® ab i t *u t< ? conv0rt th0lr existing capital in- 
Hwn P mt th [ OU0h the,r own aptitude In business and 
dynamic sales management. 

S2n l 2 y iI?t!Il? 0088 "I 11 arl8e from the abllit * t0 meet 

, # th r P™" hom0S and to demonstrate the 
benefits of our hlgh-olass and low-maintenance pro- 

Successfu 1 real estate and Insurance sales persons 

L° p0n Up ne ? horlzons - This offer does not 
exclude other successful business people. 

The manufacturer will supply to the successful ap¬ 
plicants the required selling tools for success h„t i» 
will be the responsibility of the eucoeeeS franomae 

eWelh^rS^cees^'p^r' 88 f ' Xlna "* en ’ 

e . ’ W.K. Pearton, 

sales Manager —Permalum Division ■ 

HUNTER DOUGLAS LIMITED 

P O Box 12-046. Auckland . 

All applicable will be treated in the strictest con. 


flic .inim.ll Hireling will be licl.l ,. n Ol 

|r. 

Midland Co.ichllnri I.id ditcci,.,, 
luvc rc« mimic ink,I th.il ihireh.il'lcrs 
jivepr ilie Oramcu Ltd oiler m ac¬ 
quire Jll iliarei in ihe loinpony. The 
1‘rrjnuii offer » Lxtu1iii.iii.il on 90 pei 
lciii jLicptjiKc bin CcrjoiLO hjs ibc 
■'I'lluil o| ,|cl lacing |lie oiler utt.oihli- 
n."ul omc ii lu^ rcJihc.l the 5U per 
trill let cl 

NZ IndiMirtei I.id: UiuiidncJ group 
liiolii .ifier l:ix lor itie vc.n ended June 
Hi tut $ II,75 2 , 011(1 (|.„ r year 
$37,21 1 .IHIO) A lin.il divnlrnd ntHiciiH 
j ihare will be pjul on Oiioher 111 

NZ News I.id ha% .kijiiifcJ j 20 per 
trill lute reel in VMonfiire Holdings 
I.id. 

New Zealand OH and (iua I.id pubtu 
iliarc imiic opened August 21. The 


Minister «f Entity 

Petroleum Co UaJJlJK 
quin lion of 
Auairalia Ltd b, 

3fi]]0 md jg/J^ltb 

Rothmans Induitrft, 1 ^. 11 ..., 
lonsolidned net profit ife 
w * enJed June 30 w $a jSJ.' 
y«r $6,8.11,000). Afimiai 
prrcenn 1 *,^ 11 -,^. 

paid November 27. 

Mai ferns a dure tab»Bui5" 
ux-free. A I-for-7 bc^Pfif 
returnmrnded with nw ' 
"njidimg i n ihe final divideuLlb, 
iwal meeung will be held oaMg^ 

Yaica CorporaiJon Lid !*«., 
rhr remaining GO p« M ni 1 ^! 
Yaiea Plaailci Ltd, mili, 

I'laiiks a wholly owned mbtkliaj. 


“How To Make 
Money Out 
Of Futures” 

Learn about futures in a seminar by Australasia's ' 
leading commodity brokers — Soulhern Cross 
Commodities Fulures Ltd. 

On most Tuesdays and Thursdays — Stephen Lims. 
ihc Chairman of New Zealand's commodity exchanu, 
N.Z. International Com ox Ltd will show how event: 
smallest movements in the price of commodities on 
result in substantial profits for the investor. He'll 
explain the risks and ihe opportunities, the lectini^s 
and the terminology. He’ll show how to maximise 
profits whilst minimising your risks. 

Seminars commence at 7.30 p.m. at our Auckland 
commodity trading centre. Attendance is free and 
without obligation, however space is limited, so to 
reserve your scat(s) call our office on:— 


793 310 


SOUTHERN CROSS 
HOK COMMODITIES 
FUTURES LTD. 

"INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY BROKERS" 

CPO Box 2577 Auckland 1 Telex NZ604I1 
Offices in Wellington, Christchurch and throughov 
Australia. Also in London New York and Chicago 





• ... 




CONSIDER 

This Building and 2 Acres Industrial 
In 2 Titles with separate Road A ccfl6t 

East Tamaki 
Auckland 

Completed, alr-condftloned and Jri 
condition — offices — showroom r- 

AVAILABLE andFOR SALE. 

providing prospset ol = -* ' : • \j' 
IMMEDIATE CAPITAL QAW 

And/or the opportunity to complsts .ft.ofl 
menl on available land produpl 
ED YIELD over any totally new proj 0 cu; >g| 

All inquiries cons!dered In oo 

Robert Partoh^vvf^^S, 

PROPERty ^ 

•: v; seguritIes 
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Alrwork, 60c 
8% pr 
Ajax GKN 
Alcan, 60c 
A H I 

Alliance, 60c 
12% conv pr 
Allflax 

Allied Farmers 
12% conv pr 
Alloy Steel 
A M Blsley, 50c 
Ampol Pel. 60c 
A Bsaven 

11.5% conv pr 
16 con praf 
Andas Group 
6-6.6% pr 
12% conv pr 
ANZ Banking Group 
A Wright 

A' 0-7.6% pr 
■O’ 6-0% pr 
A Elniiioti 
A F.IU3 

Ashby Uorgh 
A D CabloB 
At Inn. 60c 
10% conv pr 
Airct. Gas 
Aurora. 60c 
10% conv pr 
14% conv nts 
A C I 

Autocrat Sanyo 
Dnllm. 50c 
Birllms. 60c 
11 %> conv pr 
Bonk NSW 
tbmch Petr. 50c 
Bonriona, 

Fling H urra. 50 c 
E lNZ Fiiiiincu 
Uinbinval" Mining 
Bihirluy. 60c 
IG.70°v b|IUC |i> 
Res. fiOc 
0 H P. 200c 
Or-nbni, SOc 
Flunlnig, 50c 
CPD 

10% conv pr 
C F M 

1 2% conv pr 
Cam Flour 
Cam Timber 
12" u conv dob 
Capital Radio, 25c 
Capiin! Lite. 50c 
C^iUonic Ico 
C-irioi Holt 
V T;.\ Fmi.iiii-.u, 50c 

ca 

Ceumco 

conv pr 

IG^j red spoc pr 
Chaneiy 
Cli'cli Gns 
Ch'ch Press 
Cuy Reeltlas. 10c 
Clyde Group 
12% conv pr 
Collmgwacid, 60c 
13% conv pr 
Col Motor 
Colyer Waiscm 
Comalco. 50c 
Command 
Con Meial, 50c 
conv pr 

Con MlnaralB. 4c 
Cool s Wine 

Cory-Wrlght 
12% conv pr 
16.25% conv pr 
Crown Consolidated 
11 % conv pr 
C S R 

Dalgaty (NZ) 

Dalhoff & King. 50c 
Deanes 
O 1C 

12% conv pr 
Dingwall & Paulgor 
D Mel Wallace, 50c 
12% conv nts 
11% nis '82 
Dom Brew, 50c 
6% prof 
11 % conv pr 
Donaghy'a 
12% conv pr 
D R G, 50c 
Dunlop (NZ) 

4.5% p r 
Ebbeu 
Etios. 50c 
E Lichtenstein, BOc 
Emperor Mines, 10c 
Endeavour 
E Adams 
Europe pref nt 
FTC, 60c 
11 % conv pr 
F Walmak, 60c 
Foltax, 50c 
6% pr 
10% pr 
Flraatona NZ 
Fjaher 8> Payko! 
rloichar-ChallangB 
$ 5% conv pr 
16% conv pr 
Fountain Corp 
Fovaaux Radio 
Frelghtwaya, 60c 
10% com/ pr 
Gear Meat 

11.5% conv pr 
G Court 
G J Colas, 50c 
Golden Bay, 60c 
Goodman Group 
14% conv pr 
Groavanor Props 
Hallenateln 
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MOWD wins out in costs comparison 
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From Page 1 

cheaply and quickly than the 
ministry. 

Finally, Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon agreed to the cost 
comparison and a study team, 
led by Treasury and represent¬ 
ing the ministry and the federa¬ 
tion, was assembled. 

Its research led to one over¬ 
riding conclusion: . . 

MOWD has had a significant 
advantage because of Govern¬ 
ment's ability to purchase 
machines and diesel fuel at 
prices less than those paid by 
plant-hire companies. 

"This one factor dominates 
the calculations made and the 
conclusions reached." 

The report concludes that 
ministry costs are less than 
private contractors for crawler- 
tractors, but higher for rubber- 
tyred machines. 

However, “ir has not been 
possible to draw any conclu¬ 


sions as to the relative ‘efficien¬ 
cy^' of MOWD and plant-hue 
companies, because of the ex¬ 
istence of Government’s pur¬ 
chasing advantages." 

The department's assessment 
comes from the report's com¬ 
parison of hourly rates (See 
table). 

The contractors themselves 
say the Government purchas¬ 
ing advantage makes any com¬ 
parison invalid. Also, they 
argue, the probe was only a 
preliminary to a more detailed 
investigation that would also 
take into account the cost of do¬ 
ing work as well as the hourly 
charge rate for plant and equip¬ 
ment. 

They add, too, that interest 
charges and insurance costs 
were not included in the 
departmental costings. 

However, according to fed¬ 
eration president Tony Mills, 


COMPARISON OF MOWD INWARD HIRE RATES AND 
SIMULATED PLANT-HIRE COMPANY COST 

Inward-hlra Rata Simulated Plant- 
(Plant-hire him Company 

Mflchlno Year company's Cost 

charges) 

CATD8H 1972 38.22 3G.30 

CAT D8H 1974 38 28 30.52 

Momatau 156 1978 38.03 40.12 

CATD9G 1972 47.69 44.29 

CAT D9G 1974 50.64 64 03 

CATD9H 1974 68.10 82.20 

IHC 296B 1974 52.75 71.23 

Champion 688 1975 22.27 29.87 

IHC 580 1976 43.03 70 19 

CAT 789 1975 34.79 58.18 

NB: Rata applicable only up to June 1976. 


that next phase is now “im¬ 
ponderable". 

The first step, he told NBR 
lost week, was “so drawn out 
and very costly" and was made 
more difficult because of “the 
impossibility of getting two 
identical comparisons." 

Mills also points to a com¬ 


ment by the Government 
Stores fiuard in its 1980 annual 
report that identified the "con¬ 
siderable" benefits from tln- 
use of overseas post facilities 
for departmental purchasing 
purposes. 

Said that report: "There is 
ample documentary evidence 
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available la confirm this one- 
third cost saving which is ex¬ 
clusive of any customs duty 
considerations." 

The federal ion admits, how¬ 
ever, that it agreed the report 
could be made publicly 
available to parties that re¬ 
quested copies. 

The ministry itself saw this 
as an opportunity to hr icily 
outline the report and its 
results in its annual report to 
Parliament. 

The MOWD report slated: 
"The study completed u» date 
indicates that the department 
obtains ,i substantial ad vatu age 
by pure basing plant competi¬ 
tively. All costs, overheads and 
capital charges were included 
so that a group of plant items 
could he compared on equal 
terms. 

"On average the cost of 
depart mental ownership was 7 
per cent lower. 

"The depart muni's records 
were* compre hensi vu whi le I i it le 
, informal ion was obiai tied from 


other sources. Theit^ 
firms that the depart 
knowledge of its cons is,? 

I on tided and that It -T 
there lore, in a position t> 
reliably estimate the con i 
work." 

That little piece of pifc 
self-congrutulation was ihefo 
tune knowledge of the m 
and its embarrassing cmkJ 
sions became public. 

Works Commissioner Ja 
Chest or man will makeup, 
ther comment; “I think ft, 
free-standing statement;]da- 
think it needs any expantin’ 

However, the dcpannmi - 
known to be secretly tyg 
that criticism of its opens:! 
can he dismissed at a limtttc 
the future of deparnneetdb- 
volvcment in major hydros 
construction is being h£ 
.-cl. I 

For the moment, their,: 
lies dormant. Bui the 
parties are marshalling tbu; 
formation in readiness forr 
political outcry. 


Staying under wraps 


ENERGY Minister Hill Kirch 
said last week that energy 
development and the associated 
projects would not be further 
opened to the public at the 
planning stages under the of¬ 
ficial information legislation. 

Asked at the geography con¬ 
ference in Wellington if lie 
thought the Official Informa¬ 
tion Kill, — now in its second 
week of select committee sub¬ 
missions — would affect public 
dissemination of information, 
Birch said: “Probably not a 
great deal." 

“The issues which attract 
public attention are largely 
unremilved matters," be said. 

"Once a decision is made, 
full disclosure follows. Hut it's 


i it a until u decision is lakeniv 
we have any firm informs: 
to release. 

"Detailed advice or opib. 
from officials is unlikely 
become public infotnutira.' 
til those views become olFi- 
(invent muni policy It is c 
possible in any corporate it* 
lure for in formal ion conMi- 
ii» the hoard of directors) k- 
inay contain an opinion ,ik 
out to the public. 

"All the information ■ 
available once dial informs 
comes to be official fluff 
mem pulley. That 
will he the same 
t iovenuuem and the nai, - 
said. 
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Rotorua bubbling its way into big tourist promotion 


by Mike Smith 
THINGS are bubbling in 
Rotorua. 

While the Government and 
private enterprise groups 
launch a campaign to promote 
New Zealand in Australia and 
elsewhere overseas, major mar¬ 
keting efforts are planned to 
promote Rotorua nationally 
and internationally. 

New initiatives include: 

• The forming of a Rotorua 
Promotion Society with a 
membership of top business 
people paying a $2000 mem¬ 
bership fee each. 

• A move by Rotorua's Na¬ 
tional Travel Association 
branch to retain only token af¬ 
filiation with the national body, 
while using local funds to 
promote Rotorua. 

The promotion society's- 
campaign plans are unique, 
because it is the first time n 
New Zealand centre has made a 
major ellhrt to promote itself 
overseas, divorced from the 
itumiry’s other attractions. 

The moves by the promotion 
society and the NTA branch 
are said by their spokesmen to 
be complementary and in no 
way usurping the district coun¬ 
cil's public relations office. 

However, there has been an 
undercurrent of criticism that 
not enough was being done to 
promote Rotorua. 

The promotion society plans 
to work on high-cost projects, 
while the NTA branch will aim 
at promoting Rotorua locally 
ami nationally. 


With 40 members and more 
than $60,000 in (he kitty, the 
promotion society plans a scries 
of television advertisements 
with a Rotorua theme song to 
be screened in February-April 
next year. Spearheading the 
promotion society's overseas 
marketing efforts will be a film 
on Rotorua tourist attractions. 

Promotion society chairman 
George Harford is critical of 
the Government Tourist Bu¬ 
reau film that will be used in 
the Australian marketing effort 
in the combined Government- 
tourist industry promotion. 

He says it bears no relation to 
Rotorua, as it was filmed in 
Queenstown and shows an old 
truck picking up a hitch-hiker. 

Harford estimates that 
tourism brings S10 million to 
the “Tourist Diamond" each 
year, emphasising the in¬ 
dustry's importance 10 the 
region. 

The society's aim is to bring 
together the efforts of Rotorua 
businesses which would other¬ 
wise be forced into individual 
marketing campaigns, he says. 

“We think 10 businesses can 
far better promote Rotorua 
together than individually." 

While the promotion society 
is aimed at gathering support 
from Rotorua's larger busi¬ 
nesses, the NTA branch is 
recruiting members from 
smaller firms as well as the 
tourist industry. 

To ensure its funds are 
directed into promoting Ro¬ 
torua, the branch is 


NewPubliLtition 

The first 
complete guide 

for office 
decision-makers 

The Office Book, published by Fourth Estate Periodicals, is 
specially designed to keen office decision-makers completely 
up-lo-date ivitH the rapidly changing office scene. 

The first issue of this impressive new annual includes 
authoritative articles exploring trends in a number of crucial 
fields including: employment (technological innovation and 
changing roles in the office), building (tne creative developers 
and new concepts in office building), ergonomics (the challenge 
to office designers and planners), word processing (progress of 
the revolution and a comparative guide to products, 
suppliers and prices). 


companies providing office products and services in New 
Zealand -everything from paperclips to word processors. 
To order yoor copy of the brand-new and indispensable desktop 
directory, simply ml in the Fourth Estate Subscription Service 
coupo-* *- 



withholding funds from the na¬ 
tional body. 

Only a token affiliation will 
be retained, with the major part 
of members' funds to be spent 
on promoting Rotorua. 

NTA Rotorua branch chair¬ 
man Alan Gee says the branch 
has 68 members and there is no 
reason why this shouldn't be 
boosted to 200 or 300. The 
branch will aim at bringing in 
businesses which, although not 
directly involved in tourism, 
are connected to it through 
trade, such as suppliers. 

A promotional campaign in 
the South Island will be the 
branch’s first step in promoting 
Rotorua. The campaign is be¬ 
ing organised in conjunction 
with Air New Zealand, and will 
use the airline’s new low fares 
to promote travel to Rotorua. 

Gee says Rotorua window 
displays will be set up in Air 
New Zealand ullices in the 




South island, mitinlly Nelson 
mid Christchurch. There will 
be saturation coverage of 
Rotorua in each centre, with 
promotions in newspapers and 
on air. 

The plans 10 promote Ro¬ 
torua have come at a time of ac¬ 
tivity in the city's hotel in¬ 
dustry. 

Approval has been given for 
the building of a Rotorua Re¬ 
gency Hotel costing S17 mil¬ 
lion. The hotel will have two 
circular lowers, one of 10 
storeys, the other of six storeys, 
containing a total of 200 rooms 
and suites. 

The developers say the hotel 
is planned to meet increased 
patronage caused by a pre¬ 
dicted upsurge of visitors to 
Auckland. 

At the Curavel Motor Inn, 
mu (or extensions under way 
will cost S5.H million in tmui. 
'fhe development is aimed at 




making the Caravel a high 
standard hotel catering for the 
top end of (he market and it’s 
due to be completed by mid- 
November. 

The new Chateau Caravel, as 
it will be called, will include n 
conference centre for 600 peo¬ 
ple, an all-night coffee shop and 
a new accommodation wing. 

Vacation Hotels is going 
ahead with plans to build u 
$17.5 million hotel on the site 
of the present Brents Hotel. 
The first stage of 146 rooms 
will be completed by October 
this year and when finally com¬ 
pleted (he new hotel will have 
238 rooms, two restaurants, 
house bars, a reception area, u 
banquet mom capable of seat¬ 
ing 500 people and a pools 
complex. 

One of the most welcome 
developments in the city is the 
redevelopment of the Whukst- 
rewurewu thermal reserve, at an 


estimated $2*50,000. SVhuhi is 
world-renowned for its geysers 
and boiling mud pools, but (he 
tourist industry has long been 
urging that il be upgraded to 
cater for micrn-dtional tourists. 

Much of the redevelopment 
work in Rotorua is aimed ;<i 
meeting v change in ihe 
tourism market. While the 
number of Australian tourists 
has dropped, the ntmibe; of 
F.uropenii and North American 
tourists has increased. 

in line with litis the tminsi 
industry is upgrading it*, fa¬ 
cilities in meet their more 
sophisticated needs. 

According to Steve Pike, of 
the Tourist and Publicity De¬ 
partment, *»tte problem facing 
Rotorua is that it doesn’t have 
enough ntghlliic to miir I'm 
young backpackers and nldcr 
visit orb. But he says this v. a 
pmhL.Mii lim'd by most New 
/.calami 1 eulres. 
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Cut spate up to 20^wMi Westmghouse 


Let Cemac show you an open office system 
which can reduce both space needs ana cost. 
Dramatically. 

The average 'traditional* offloe takes up a loi more 
space than necessary. And you are paying for that 
unnecessary spaoe. 

Counting access area, the average Westinghouse • 
Open Office station covers about 20% less space. But 
even though smaller than the traditional office, it's 
just as comfortable. And certainly more productive. 

Cut rearrangement costs by up to 97%. 

That may sound extravagant, but It's a faot. Comae 
can help you make changes for up to 97% ssb than < 
conventional flxed-wall rearrangemente. Only a major 
corporation Ilka Westinghouse naa the design ana ; 
engineering resources to; develop such a highly .. 
sophisticated System. Resources, which no other open 
offloe plans can offer. . 

Send the freepost coupon orcali Cemac today. 

We'd like to show you how to cut 20% from your 
office space requirements tor how your 4-parson offlca 
could comfortably hold a fifth). How Cemac can aayo 

S ip to 97% In the prooeBB. How to cut your • 
ng costs by 50%. .We'd like to show you.the . . 

Westinghouse Open Office System.. 


(Address envelope this way. No stamp required.) 

FREEPOST No. 41 
CEMAC MODULAR INDUSTRIES 
P.O. BOX 30 192 
LOWER HUTT 

i!d like la talk to you further about ways of 
making my office/business more productive. 

(• ) Pleaee call me to make an appointment 
{ > Pleaae Bond me further Illustrated 
literature. 

( ) T vvbuid like to see the Cemac Systems 
film presentation. 

NAME ... . .. ..... 

BUSINESS .. 

ADDRESS ..... . 

cemac© 

Making itkwb people raorgjxoductivti in hssa space ai ie*er com 
.. nuHSire c/»jCvai3i:i!A 
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Add Newsweek to your media mix and 
experience the luxury of extending your 
reach without spending more money! 

Newsweek on new upgraded stock has 
seen a massive 22% circulation increase 
in 1980. 

M you think that sounds a little too 
good to be true, ask your Agency to dig out 
our booklet 'The Good News from Newsweek!’ 
The evidence for our case is all derived from 
current McNair Print Readership Surveys 
and will open your eyes to one of the most 
cost-efficient magazines in New Zealand 
today. 


JUSTIN 

a sample ■gt 

from H 

■ V 

Newsweek can be a V 

no ■ H H 

extra cost, with startling results:- HHHl 


TARGET AUDIENCE: Men 20+ (Socio-economic level I) 

POTENTIAL REACH: 55,000 MEDIA: MAGAZINES - FULL PAGE 4 COLOUR (U.S. DOLLARS) 


S C H EDULE 1 -^SCHEDULE2___ SCHEDULE 2 OVER SCHEDULE 1 

Insertions Insertions EXTRA COST = + $410 

NEWSWEEE: 0 - NEWSWEEK: 6 = $*3 J80 REACH Sget Audience) = + 3,000 (5.6%) 

* =!>U480 TOTAL: 12 =$13,890 RATING POINTS -+11 

5 dience) = 2L 000 (46,3%) REACH (Thrget audience) = 28,000 (51.9%) AVERAGE FREQUENCY = - 0.3 

RATING PO[NTS = 222 RATING POINTS -233 

AVERAGE FREQUENCY = 4.8 AVERAGE FREQUENCY = 4.5 


Just one of 15 cases illustrated in the 
booklet where the addition of Newsweek 
to a schedule can extend reach 
considerably for no more, and often 
actually less money. 

On cost efficiency alone, Newsweek 
warrants inclusion In your agency's media 
mix.If it’s not there, ask why. Because 
if it’s not there, chances are you're not 
getting your share. 


REACH FOR 


r- - — ------ 

. Clip this coupon for our free booklet, 

I “The Good News from Newsweek". 

I OK. surprise me. Please send me the above 
literature. 

I Mr J. Scull, Media House (NZ) Limited 
| P.O. Box 37094, Parnell, Auckland L 

| NAME:. 

, ADDRESS:... 



1 COMPANY:. I 

I-- - - J 
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Analysing annual accounts: Smith Biolab 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE difficulties of the phar¬ 
maceutical and medical supply 
industries, and the rationalisa¬ 
tions which have followed, 
have tended to discourage peo¬ 
ple from investment in these 
companies. 

So, perhaps for that reason, 
Smith Biolab Ltd has tried 
hard in its 1981 annual report 
to look attractive to investors. 

The Auckland manufacturer 
and distributor of health and 
scientific equipment, plastics 
and beauty aids, paints a cheer¬ 
ful picture in its report — and 
backs it up with a remarkably 
progressive and readable de¬ 
scription of what the company 
is on about. 

But this should not be con¬ 
fused with disclosure, because 
L-vcii though Smith Biolab pro¬ 
vides divisional sales figures 
and other useful pieces of infor¬ 
mation, some aspects of its 
financial reporting are a little 
conservative. 

On the one hand, Smith Bio 
has a thoughtful little share 
quotations chart showing the 
highs and lows of the com¬ 
pany’s share price at the end of 
each quarter of the financial 
year — but on the other, there 
is no breakdown of operating 
costs in the profit and loss ac¬ 
count. 

And in a year when sales in¬ 
creased 32 per cent and the nci 
profit rose by only 13 per cent 
— resulting in the percentage 
return on sales falling from 6.3 
per cent to 5.4 per cent — 
shareholders might like to 
know what caused the erosion 
of profitability. 

The directors' report also 
docs not explain why profits 
did not keep up with the com¬ 
pany’s impressive sales growth. 

Still, the profit did allow the 
company to maintain its divi¬ 
dend and make a l-for-7 bonus 


issue, so perhaps shareholders 
aren't too concerned. 

Chairman Doug Brown pre¬ 
sents a fairly economical direc¬ 
tors' report and devotes most of 
it to acquisitions, exports, 
capital expansion and the 
future outlook. 

Sales were up from $13.5 
million (an adjusted figure for 
the 14-month trading period in 
1980) to $17.9 million and the 
tax-paid profit, at $971,997, 
was up on the 1980 adjusted 
figure of $858,507. 

The company acquired an 
old-established scientific equip¬ 
ment and laboratory supply 
house, Wilton Scientific Ltd in 
November 1980. 

Since this acquisition, Wilton 
has been reorganised as a 
specialist equipment 
marketeer. “According to 
Brown, “a small trading loss 
resulted this year, but pros¬ 
pects are goad,'' and front this 
shareholders could conclude 
that the inclusion of Wilton’s 
sales figures, and its negative 
contribution to profits, could 
account for the slower rate of 
earnings increase when com¬ 
pared to the 32 per cent sales 
jump. 

Exports reached $771,000, 
from $650,000 in 1980, and the 
grant and taxation saving 
resulting from exporting total¬ 
led $143,119. 

Smith Bio made several ma¬ 
jor capital investments during 
the year and Brown provides all 
the details — which is what 
shareholders like to read. 

For example a $ 120,000 
warehouse addition to the 
Mastenon plastics subsidiary 
was completed — as a 
preliminary to the arrival of 
$190,000 worth of Japanese 
plastic injection-moulding 
equipment. 

The Graphic Packaging Co 
Ltd, “fiirther refined their 
printing capabilities" by add¬ 
ing a four-colour printing press 


FOURTH ESTATE 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 

To subscribe to or purchase any of the newspapers, 
directories or books published by the Fourth Estate 
Group simply fill in and post the coupon below. Please 
make out cheques as indicated (overseas postage rates on 
request). If two different companies are indicated for 
multiple purchases, please make out cheque to Fourth 
Estate Group, P O Box 9344, Wellington. 

(Please t* where appropriate) 

O 1/We enclose $40 for one year's subscription to National 
Business Review. □ Please bill me/us. 

U I/We enclose $85 for one year’s subscription to The 
Capital Letter. □ Please bill me/us. 

Ll I/We enclose $5 per cow plus 50 cents postage for. 

copy/ies of The Office Book. 

O I/We enclose $40 per copy for.copy/ies of the World 

Leasing Yearbook. 


O I/We enclose $50 per copy plus $3 postage for.. 

copy/ies of the 22nd edition of the New Zealand Business 
Who's Who. 

^ 1/We enclose $160 for one year’s subscription to 
NeroTech. □ Please bill me/us. 


I Name.......... 

J Address..... 


to their lineup — at a cost of 
$390,000. 

As for the future -- the 
Wilton Scientific purchase 
means Smith Biolab's health 
and science interests arc now 
the largest concentration in 
New Zealand outside of med¬ 
ical drugs where the company's 
interests are “insignificant," 
according to Brown. 

And he makes the interesting 
point that Smith Bio can expect 
to play its pan in the major 
projects strategy. 

"When the impact of energy 
spending becomes a reality 
your company will be much in¬ 
volved in the establishment and 
maintenance of laboratories, 
monitoring ‘control standards'. 
Your company also performs 
an important national role in 
supplying quality control prod¬ 
ucts to New Zealand export 
based companies." 

Brown says the capita) expen¬ 


ditures of recent years in the 
plastics and packaging busi¬ 
nesses arc now ready for good 
returns and “they will be 
favourably influenced by any 
increase in retail sector spend¬ 
ing." 

The company is organised in¬ 
to three business groups: health 
and science, plastics and 
packuging, and health and 
beauty, and the report outlines 
the company's strategy in rela¬ 
tion to each one. 

Health and science sales were 
by far the largest at $ 10.1 
million, and the report notes 
the purchase of Wilton Scien¬ 
tific has enabled the company's 
further diversification into the 
supply of sophisticated over¬ 
seas technology of medical and 
scientific instruments. 

In this connection, the report 
makes the interesting observa¬ 
tion that “the New Zealand 
scientific market has been ser¬ 


viced by small businesses with 
poor financial resource and 
often lacking technical skills. 

"Customers demanded a 
higher service level than was 
possible economically. In¬ 
evitable collapses occurred. 
This presented an opportunity 
in industry rationalisation now 
completed with the Wilton 
Scientific acquisition." 

The plastics and packaging 
division produced sales of S3.3 
million in the year. 

The third division, health 
and beauty, had sales of $4.5 
million. 

The balance sheet reflects the 
jump in business activity for 
the year with sizeable rises in 
accounts receivable, inventories 
and current liabilities. 

Current assets arc up from 
$7.2 million to $10.4 million 
including accounts receivable 
up from $2.4 million to $4.2 
million and inventories up 


from $4.7 million to $5/ 
million. 

Current liabilities are up, 
from $3.8 million to $5.7 
million, including a rise in the 
bank overdraft front $1.6 
million to $1.8 million, and ac¬ 
counts payable from $1.9 
million to $2.6 million. 

Long-term finance is up from 
$463,000 to $620,000. 

But while the company docs 
not break down operating costs 
it does provide a breakdown of 
the company's added value. 

This shows thai of the added 
value of $5.5 million, 60 per 
cent or $3.3 million wem an 
wages, 12 per cent or $650,000 
was reinvested, 11 per cent or 
$ 586,000 was taxed, interest 
charges accounted for 5 per 
cent or $287,000, machinery 
replacement look fi per cent or 
$ 3 34,01)0, while dividends l»nk 
the reiiKiiniiig 6 per cent or 
$ 320,000. 


What would your shareholders say 
if you spent your marketing budget at the casino? 



The S.M.E.I. National Conference, Wellington, 

9 and 10 October, will malm marketing less of a gamble. 


Is your day in the marketing you reassess you 

department more like a losing night at the marketing fij 
the casino. Marketing has been use It more effec 

described as a "wheel". The spokes are changing market 
the elements of the marketing mix. All speakers include 

spokes must work correctly for the Fink-Jensen, Bru 

"wheel" to roll successfully. But, Is the Hunter and Ralpl 
marketing wheel more like a roulette «&>.« r ■ 

wheel? Experience shows that for marketlnn mix* tl 

most companies It is. If 70% of new Slnrttan B 

product launches fail, then marketing do Svourself res 

is not an applied business science - it r^p/rrh ■ hi ildin. 
remains a massive gamble In which the ^rketlno n an t 

octeare stackedheavtiy agaln^the SaSXTn 

marketer. The S.M.E.I. National „ / n ij» nn En a CD mm 

Conference will stack the odds in your cost-efficient me 
favour. .... to best use the v 

Key national and International. 1 : finally' the end of 
speakers such as dr Jack Dauner. ; right In the retail 

Fayetteville University, North Carolina.: j /Please detach an 
Professor MueUer-Heumann, University /■' fUl conference pi 
of Otago, Bering : ;: & i-'ifai— — -i--*-** 
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you reassess your use (or abuse) of 
the marketing function, and help you 
use It more effectively In a rapidly 
changing market place. Others 
speakers include, Richard Brookes, Ken 
Fink-Jensen, Bruce Parrott, Graeme 
Hunter and Ralph Parsons. 

Well cover every aspect of the 
marketing mix; the use of the market 
function and Its likely developments; 
do-it-yourself research and formal 
research; building then selling your 
marketing plan to management and 
staff; positioning your product and 
-. planning a communication strategy; 
cost-efficient media strategies and how 
to best use the various media: and, 
finally; the end of the chain, getting ft 
right in the retail arid wholesale area. 

: /Please detach and post the coupon for 
;' full conference programme. 

The question is 

ice Programme and ■■ not whether your . 

| ..companycan 
. |. > afford to send ■ 

' ~ < /you blit can they | •: 

. ..—__really afford 

! hotto. 


(S.ME.I..P.0.BOX 1841. Wellington. j 
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Low-down on 
high TV costs 

GREY View is 8 magazine writ¬ 
ten by creative people for 
creative people — or so it says, 
but it extends an open invita¬ 
tion to everyone else involved 
in marketing and advertising to 
have a peek inside. Those for¬ 
tunate enough to have the op¬ 
portunity would be well advis¬ 
ed to take it. 

Grey Advertising Inc is one 
of the world's big multi¬ 
national advertising agencies 
with oflices reaching from 
Amsterdam to Vienna and most 
of the rest of the alphabetical 
geography. 

Possibly not so well known 
in New Zealand as other globe¬ 
girdling names, it is recog¬ 
nisable here in the name of 


Ward & Grey Advertising who 
sent us this copy. 

There is much worthy of 
quotation. For its wide appeal 
to advertiser and agency alike 
we select (and compress) a 
globally relevant treatment of 
the subject “Why does it cost 
so damn much to make a TV 
commercial?” 

Here are the answers provid¬ 
ed by Grey's head of radio and 
television production, Steve 
Novick, senior VP, on a 
number of knotty TV topics. 
On why TV production 
coats are so high. 

It seems to me that escalating 
costs are frequently connected 
with the attitude that expensive 
production values can cure 
many things. You know the at¬ 
titude; the more lavish or 
opulent the production values, 
the less noticeable the weakness 
of the basic concept. 


Remember the old adage of 
the musical theatre; the show is 
only as good as the book. If the 
book — the basic idea — is 
weak or mediocre, expensive 
production will not make it bet¬ 
ter. 

On why costs are higher 
than even a few years ago. 

The general inflation has cer¬ 
tainly affected our business at 
least as much as it has others. 
But a lot of other factors can 
escalate costs. 

Unnecessarily lavish set con¬ 
struction, only a fraction of 
which will be seen on screen. 
Overblown music tracks. Over¬ 
scale talent, unnecessary prin¬ 
cipals and/or extras. Expensive 
wardrobe and custom costum¬ 
ing. 

Costly production techniques 
not intrinsic to the idea — crane 
shots, helicopter shots, under¬ 
water shots, that sort of thing. 


Exotic locations that will plav 
little or no rule in the finished 
commercial. 

On the use of video, versus 
film. 

The difference between 
videotape and film is nut one of 
economics essentially. Film 
provides n wider range of 
lighting opportunities to create 
a more romantic, more emo¬ 
tional, more subtle and sen¬ 
sitive feeling. 

Videotape creates a more 
realistic, more immediate, mure 
live feeling. And, of course, 
videotape offers speed. The 
method depends on your objec¬ 
tives and your needs. 

On the difference in cost be¬ 
tween stock or library 
music and original music. 

The di (Terence varies from 
not so much to a very great 
deal, depending on the creative 
fee and the our-of-pocket costs 


such as orchestration, studio, 
mix ami so on. 

If it makes a si mug creative 
Lontributhm to the sale you’re 
trying to make, then it is ob¬ 
viously worth a great deal more 
than it costs. 

On saving money by over- 
dubblng n single voice, in¬ 
stead of hiring a whole 
group. 

A single voice dubbed four 
times cannot, in general, give 
you the same richness and 
energy that lour voices can give 
yuu. It’s expensive but unfor¬ 
tunately true that the blend of 
two female and two male voices 
produces a very special sound. 

On eliminating question¬ 
able production factors that 
can escalate costs. 

Any special production that 
is inordinately expensive can be 
re-examined from a produc- 
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.If you thwght thutTIME; was read only by American tourists and exDatriates thpn 
■' W (^surprised to hear that only 2% of our Primary Readers are u SWizen? ™ 

, . „ TIME-naturally engages the minds of men and wom~ in ev^oountrv who need 
to know wor d news arid appreciate style in the telling. r® 7 coumry wh0 

: ' t0 wfcfc it’s delivered, and that tends to 
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tmn/ereative point of view tv 

objective should be to mb' 

il, ‘ u, w«!*le budget v2 

compromising the «m«T: 

• he creative integrity oL 
commercial. 

Try to evaluate objective!, 
Hie basic idea oftheconj 
. * ,hc » decide which prodnr, 
11,1,1 dements are critical utb 
realisation of the idea, h 
eliminating or replacing a in 
extraneous elementi, m 
production costs begin a 
shrink. 

On whose responsibility i,i, 
to make these ludgmeou 
about extraneous elementi 

Wc’vc worked out i really t(- 
fective three-perwo it® 
system; producer, writer, at 
director. It’s this team rt« 
makes all the creative jud} 
mcnis. Where budget consii 
erations involve creative^ 
tnents then it’s a matter for the 
team as a whole to handle. 

On shooting on location 
against rear-screen prw / 
tlon. 

If rear-screen projeettai 
limited to test coramerciilyt 
perfect. But for long-run no 
mcrcials the limitations of ra- 
screen would be countet-|x> 
ductive. There's a lifeless (pul' 
ty to it that would make in 
commercial unimereninj - 
downright boring - with it 
peuted viewing. 

Location shooting presens 
certain cost implications b; 
it's a guarantee the comnxtaJ 
will have that much longer lift 

On whether, because oflw 
of quality in tranunhsloi 
and reception, anyow 
notices the difference. 

'Those shibboleths art Mir; 
away because of impwtJ 
technology and the incraw 
use of cable where bad me 
lion is virtually elimir- 
Production values are mwt- 
poriuni than ever. 

On whether "product 
values” is a phrase we tih 
very seriously. 

If one of the objectives o c 
leave viewers with i 
sense of a product's or a c® 
puny’s high <|uality, th» 
aspect of the communion® 
vehicle - the commerce - 
should be of the highest 

iy- 

On whether TV cosh 
continue to escalat* 

Costs will coniinwi» 
escalate as inflation 000 ^ , 
to plague us. Theii® , 
be to have some • 
guarantee that ever ? l .-j, 

spent on production wdl 

will not be wasted. - . # : 

A valuable and wltdjfe* , 
pretest as many concj*^ ! 

inexpensive andrough ^ 

possible. Once you WW ? 
strong basic concept, 
out and spend en°ug l 

to make a damn good j 

cial. _ 
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Hardly bundle 
of energy 

A BUNDLE, suitable for a 
child’s pass-the-parccl game, 
came through the NBR letter¬ 
box a few day 5 ago. Beneath the 
brown paper secured by thick 
bits of tape was a heavy 
newsprint wrapping which 
concealed Energy Conservation 
News. 

“A new venture sparked by 
feedback to the Ministry of 
Energy” and Minister Bill 
Birch invites readers to "con¬ 
sider this paper as open to your 
own input and to share details 
of your conservation successes 
and problems." 

But the ministry hns been 
saving its own energy the last 
few months; apart from a 
Budget stop press all the 
reported events happened in 
May. 

Bill lest we appear biased: 
’l In- filen>ls uf the Earth, 
despite nunieioiis pimvM.i- 
imns, mini line to send two 
newsletteis to a couple nf mar¬ 
ried o Miser vat imuM*. 

— Ann Taylor 


Diversify or 
die? 


abroad dropped in to have a 
look at things in kiwidom. 

A marketing "expert” he 
urged this country to develop 
an "image” with which to 
market itself end its products 
abroad. But rarher than just 
drop the “overseas specialist” 
heavy line, he described some 
of the pitfalls and crescendos of 
marketing experienced back in 
his own great unity of states. 

Retail marketing and "trends 
towards more sophisticated 
scanning systems" (the sales 
climate) are Rosenberg's par¬ 
ticular area of interest. In the 
marketing arena, he said, the 
new catchphrasc was "strategic 
planning” as all tried to board 
the diversification and con¬ 
glomeration bandwagon. 

The eggs-in-one-basket syn¬ 
drome has hatched in America. 
The vulnerable position of only 
having one product or one type 
of shop is no longer tenable and 
Rosenberg said people were 
queuing up to diversify or con¬ 
glomerate. 

He gave the example of .1 
super market chain which, 
rather than repeat its lime-worn 
formula, is moving into 
speciality, convenience (dairies) 


LARRY Rosenberg PhD. 
associate professor of mar¬ 
keting at the University of 
Massachusetts, is a clean- 
looking, bespectacled American Strategies, Pages 24-25 
who, at the end of three months 
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Electric 
Cash 



NCR 380 CASH REGISTER 
MODEL 401 (Setup for data 
collect) 3 totals. 

QUANTITY AVAILABLE - 360 

NCR 723 DATA COLLECTOR 
QUANTITY AVAILABLE - 27 
All the above equipment is in good 
operating condition having been 
maintained by NCR since new, and 
is currently under NCR Maintenance 
Contract. Average age of equipment Is 
5 years, however some units have only 
been in use for 2 years. This equipment 
will be sold at less than half current 
replacementcost. 

NCR CLASS B CASH REGISTERS 
QUANTITY AVAILABLE - BOO 

The average age of these particular 
registers is 8 years, the equipment has 
been maintained by NCR since new, and 
Is currently under NCR Maintenance 
Contract. 

For further enquiries please write to;- • 

The Building, Flxluring 
& Maintenance Controller; • : 

PO Box 41, 

North Geelong 3215, AUSTRALIA, 
or Telephone Australia (052) 22 2544. 


and price-cutting warehouse 
shops to ensure growth. 

"Everybody is getting into 
everybody else's business,” he 
said, lamenting that "some¬ 
where along the line the en¬ 
trepreneurial spirit gets blur¬ 
red.” 

The firm or organisation be¬ 
ing taken over is offered stock 
and prestige but "its manage¬ 
ment and entrepreneurial skills 
that have led to its success are 
bought up and the latter seems 
to go.” 

"Entrepreneurs act on intui¬ 
tion; they take risks and they 
fail several times but they keep 
going. 

"When something is in 
bureaucratic hands they take it 
slowly and handle risk in small 
doses. Large organisations can 
be counter-productive and pro¬ 
duce negative reactions to in¬ 
novation ... and then you get 
in the simtaiiun where creativi¬ 
ty is viewed as a high-risk 
thing." 

In the large organisations, 
mushrooming in ilk- United 
Slates professional manage¬ 


ment, "rational thinking per¬ 
sons with personality and good 
heads for figures are the 
leaders. Their skills arc played 
out to groups of people they 
work with and delegate to — 
blit enthusiasm has to be 
delegated too.” 

“In large organisations pride, 
responsibility and concern for 
what you arc doing gets blurred 
and dispersed by bureaucratic 
indifference. 

"Nothing fails like success. 
Why didn't General Motors 


get in to small cars and Scars 
Roebuck — why did it stay 
with its mass merchandising 
formula.” 

Does the loss of en¬ 
trepreneurial spirit indicate the 
death of capitalism? "No, just 
capitalism in transition. The 
base has changed from hard in¬ 
dustrial products to soft con¬ 
sumer goods which have forced 
the crisis of consumerism and 
inflation. 

"You get people in to a 
growth and affluence mentali¬ 


ty, hut you don't have the same 
hard work mentality that built 
up the hard, basic industries — 
and productivity goes down.” 

But loss of productivity has 
not been the only limit to 
growth in the United States. 
“Pollution and crowding are 
seen, by thinking people, as 
limits and 'quality of life’ is 
desired by an increasing 
number of people" — a market 
New Zealand might be well ad¬ 
vised to cash in on. 

— Ann Tnylor 


Fast and loose with the 

THE danger of allowing amateur economists to 
prowl loose in the community was illustrated 
recently on an Eye Witness TV programme. 

The cost of a shopping basket of groceries ex¬ 
pressed as a percentage of weekly wages showed 
New Zealand in a very favourable light interna¬ 
tionally — equal with Australia as n low-eost 
country and better placed than Britain and 
America. 

A little thought will show the futility of mak¬ 
ing such simplistic comparisons. 


figures 

National dietary patterns vaiy so widely there 
is no universully acceptable shopping habit. 
Prices can he distorted by the presence ur 
absence nf sales tax. Wages levels are mean¬ 
ingless unless income tax is taken into con¬ 
sideration. Income boosting social welfare 
payments vary widely between countries. 

For these reasons, international compeliswo. 
which distinguish countries by unv percentage 
puim are fatuous. 

(Ionic to think nf it, would the prolo'.um.i! 
economists do .my better ? — (irev Wiggs 
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OMNI is a truly extraordinary 
magazine of fact and fiction, 
and most times the facts are as 
fascinating as the fiction. 

IN THIS MONTH'S ISSUE 
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“The Additional Jobs 
Programme allows us to give 
new stair that proper training. 

“In a manufacturing firm such as 
ours, on-the-job training is 
essential. The manufacture of shoes 
is a skill which can best be learnt in 
the factory. But it takes three 
months or more before a new staff 
member can really begin to do the 
job with confidence. 

"it is here that the Additional 
Jobs Programme is such a help. It 
eases the costs over that initial 
training period, and allows us to 
take our time to give new staff 
thorough on-the-job training at 
their own pace, gives them the 
time to discover their own special 
strengths and talents.” 

W. R. McKinlay 

McKlnlay's Footwear Co. Limited 

Footwear Manufacturers. Dunedin 
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The aim of the Additional Jobs Send toddy for fills 

Programme is to reduce the initial cost of 
additional stafftaken on by employers SfiSSE™!? 

wishing to expand their business and Programme b 

increase production. 

The wage subsidy Is $50 per week, per 
person for the first six months on the job. 

Time for that important training at 
greatly reduced costs. 

Expand your staff now, with the help of 
the Additional Jobs Programme. Get the 
foil details. Send in the coupon below or 
contact your local Department of Labour 
office. 

Additional Jobs Programme 

^ Tb The Department of Labour 

■ Private Bag, Wellington 
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If Socred wins power... the inevitable consequences 


WHEREAS Social Credit’s 
primary fallacy concerned a 
“gap” between incomes and 
prices, the secondary fallacy 
concerns the rate of flow of 
money. We can go back to Ma¬ 
jor Douglas to see the origin of 
this. 

.. Let not the reader allow 
himself to become confused by 
the fact that B has at some 
previous time been represented 
by payment of wages, salaries 
Bnd dividends. While this is of 
course true it is irrelevant — it 
is the rate of flow which is 
vital.” — Pages 24-25, Credit — 
Power And Democracy, C H 
Douglas, 1921. 

“Therefore, ir was true that 
the amount of purchasing 
power or wages and salaries 
during that week was not suffi¬ 
cient to buy the product ac¬ 
cording to the price that week. 
He (Major Douglas) said he 
was confirmed in this by talk¬ 
ing with his chief accountant, 
who told him that the Treasury 
notes drawn out of the bank 
each week at Aldershot seemed 
10 come back in again. Some 
of them became quire old 
friends." — Page 7, An Out Hue 
of Social Credit, by H M M 
Douglas Credit Movement of 
Victoria, 1924. 

“Where any payment in 
money appears twice or more 
in a series production, then the 
ultimate price of the product is 
increased by that amount mul¬ 
tiplied by the number of times 
of its appearance, without any 
equivalent increase in purchas¬ 
ing power.” — Page 30, 
Monopoly of Credit, C H 
Douglas (Facts & Fallacies of 
Douglas Credit, Copland 1932). 

The fallacy arises from not 
distinguishing between curren¬ 
cy and credit. Because notes 
and coins circulate in the com¬ 
munity, changing hands in an 
extended array of transactions, 
this is not to prove or even sug¬ 
gest that any artificial adding to 
prices takes place. 

One of the supporters of Ma¬ 
jor Douglas took the notion of 
the presumed effects of the cir¬ 
culation of money so far (and 
the Major endorsed his theory 
by including it in his book. 
Credit — Power And Dem¬ 
ocracy) as to come to the con¬ 
clusion; 

"... at the first glance the 
idea appears paradoxical. The 
meaning is in the literal sense 
of the words. It is proposed to 
sell domestic coal at a part or 
fraction or percentage of the 
Cost, in other words to sell it 
less than Cost." — Page 188, 
Credit — Power And Dem¬ 
ocracy, C H Douglas, 1921. 

Of course currency does flow 
or circulate in the community. 
No doubt a $10 note, for in¬ 
stance, passes in and out of 
hanks, tills and pockets, and 
even the same banks, tills and 
pockets, many times in its ex¬ 
istence, but this has as little to 
do with credit flow (or wealth 
or value) as does the circulation 
of cutlery in a restaurant have 
to do with the number of meals 
served to customers. 

In a restaurant there will be 
cutlery in use by diners, cutlery 
on tables not being used, some 
in the washing up bay, still 
more in trays, and doubtless 
some in the storeroom. 

Like cutlery, money exists in 
different forms. Socreds, apply¬ 
ing their notion to the 
restaurant, would propose that 
increasing the supply of cutlery 
will increase the number of 
mealB served,; 

They see it as correct, that in¬ 
creasing the amount of money 
i 10 the community will increase 
| the goods and services available 
' for purchase. 


Realising that resources in ' 
raw materials and manpower 
have limits, so that there must 
be an absolute limit to the 
quantity of goods that could 
theoretically be produced, they 
qualify their political promise: 

“For once, that which is 
desirable and physically possi¬ 
ble would be made financially 
possible ..." — Page 8, 
Nemesis — The Money Myth 
Exposed, NZ Social Credit 
Political League, 1978. 

Nevertheless, the rate of flow 
concept does seem to Socreds a 
jolly good justification, indeed 
an additional justification, for 
making credit out of nothing, 
by order of government. 

“Purchasing power is con¬ 
trolled by both the level of in¬ 
come and those who receive it. 
The total of income is governed 
not only by the quantity of 
money, but also by its speed of 
turnover ... the supply of 
money through specialist 
trading banks must be increas¬ 
ed ..." — Ciiusc & Cure, NZ 
Social Credit Political League, 
1977. 

With striking clarity the 
original Douglas misconcep¬ 
tion about rale Df flow of 
money and the elTeci on prices 
shines out from the thinking of 
the Socred leader, Bruce 
Reetlmin; 

"Income is generated as a 
result of . . . lite product or 
multiplication of the supply of 
money, and its speed of circula¬ 
tion ... You can either have a 
low supply such as we've got at 
the moment turning over very, I 
very rapidly to generate a given 
amount of income, or you can 
have an increased supply turn¬ 
ing over rather more slowly 
..." — Broadcast over Radio 
Pacific, March 8 1981. 

The two fallacies (the “gap" 
and "rate of flow") give the 
Socreds, as they gave Major 
Douglas, a double barrelled or 
two channel access to the 
golden rainbow. In the same 
broadcast just referred to, this 
came out beautifully in one 
sentence by Beetham: 

“There is a big difference be¬ 
tween providing credit to fill a 
gap between incomes and 
prices, and providing credir to 
get a proper relationship back 
between money supply, veloci¬ 
ty of circulation and the genera¬ 
tion of income." 

And in the same broadcast: 
Dryden: If Social Credit was 
in power would you increase 
the supply of money by 50 per 
cent? 

Beetham: Not overnight. .. 
Dryden: But isn’t it fun¬ 
damental to Social Credit 
theory that there is a gap? 
Beetham: Oh yes ... 

“Social Credit will ... in¬ 
crease the money supply in 
proper balance with production 
... use public credit where ap¬ 
propriate ..— Page 9, Social 
Credit 1978 Election Manifesto. 

The Douglas ideas have 
never been practised. The only 
place they came near to being 
used was in Canada, in Alberta, 
but the Federal Government in 
Ottawa blocked them. 

Thirteen acts of the Alberta 
Provincial Government, in¬ 
tended to introduce aspects of 
Douglas theory, were passed In 
and after 1937 but were all 
disallowed by Ottawa. 

No such impediment would 
exist in New Zealand, where 
there is but the one govern¬ 
ment. 

Though the ideas of Social ■ 
Credit, In the financial field, ■ 
have not been tried, their ef¬ 
fects can be predicted with ac¬ 
curacy. 

Should a Social Credit Gov¬ 
ernment be elected It would 


IN the first two parts of this series W E Christie found that Socred 
Financial policies are squarely based on what he claims is (ho 
patently fallacious Douglas A 1 B theorem, which cloims that the B 
factor {the alleged though mythical "gap'* between Incomes and 
prices) is the people's credit, wrongly manipulated as a debt struc¬ 
ture by the banking system, but which Socreds will return to the 
people through the offices of their projected Now Zealand Credit 
Authority. 

This week, he looks at Socred's secondary fallacy, then con¬ 
siders the most probable result should the Socreds ever be elec ted 
to govern. 


have to carry out its important 
promises in a short time or lose 
all standing, so monumentally 
is the party reliant on its finan¬ 
cial theories. 

To carry out its important 
promises, it must try to make 
its theories work, enacting the 
necessary legislation to do so. 

The Reserve Bank would be 
obliged to write cheques for 
vast sums of money not bucked 
hy revenue, and the result 
would be inflation on a scale as 


would make the present rate of 
inflation scent readily accept¬ 
able in comparison. A glance at 
conventional government 
financing will show why. 

The huge sums of money 
needed to run government de¬ 
partments and programmes arc 
extracted from the community 
us taxation. Ideally, the 
Government's expenditure 
should nut exceed its income, 
but because nny government is 
under pressure to reduce taxa¬ 


tion on the one hand and to ac¬ 
cept new commitments on the 
other, governments often re¬ 
spond by borrowing. 

There is another source, also 
contentious, that of Reserve 
Bank credit. 

Reserve Bank credit is money 
the government pays out over 
and above income from taxa¬ 
tion and borrowing. 

If alt taxation and all borrow¬ 
ed money wus in gold coins, 
and the government had only 
gold coins with which to pay, 
then it would not be possible to 
pay out (in excess of revenue). 
Working on paper, though, it is 
perfectly easy to pay out in ex¬ 
cess of revenue, simply by 
writing cheques against money 
not yet to hand. 

The use of such Reserve 
Bunk credit, which results in 
more money being put into cir¬ 
culation than is taken nut in 
taxation or loans, has the cer¬ 


tain effect of generating infla¬ 
tion. 

Consequently, it is unwise to 
use this form of finance. Past 
governments have used 
Reserve Bank credit, but for¬ 
tunately on a minor though 
significant scale. 

In contrast, Socreds applaud 
the use of Reserve Bank credit. 
Indeed, their "gap” and “rate 
of flow” beliefs will compel 
them to use this form of finance 
on a grand and continuing 
scale. 

That they have every inten¬ 
tion of so doing is indicated by 
the prominence they give to the 
establishment of a New Zea¬ 
land Credit Authority under 
the direct instruction of Parlia¬ 
ment (meaning in practice, the 
Government caucus) and ihe 
putters they iniend taking to 
hammer the Reserve Bank. 
Tile only possible result is one 
of calamihim inflation. 
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New downstream Maui uses given a serious airing’ as Petrocorp thinks ahead to ethylene plant 

by Allan Parker produce all New Zealand s re- now planned for later in this Also, said Hogg, the cn- cost, environmental and hazard have hn.i m ™ «/ XT 


PROPOSALS for downstream 
use of Maui gas in petro¬ 
chemicals and Kin her produc¬ 
tion of transport fuels move a 
step closer early next month 
when senior Petrocorp and Li¬ 
quid Fuels Trust Board of¬ 
ficials fly to the United States. 

They will review a final plan 
prepared by United States con¬ 
sultants for the technology 
package required to build a gas 
extraction plant that, in turn, 
will lead to fuel-based products 
and an ethylene plant to pro¬ 
vide petrochemical feedstocks. 
At this stage the ethylene 
development is still nearly a 
decade away — if it does go 
ahead. 

But Petrocorp is confident 
about its proposal to increase, 
still further the nation's 
transport fuel production by 
using now-burned components 
in the Maui gas stream. 

If the package proves work¬ 
able — and general manager 
Jim Hogg says it is “looking 
good" — the proposed complex 
could be producing the 
equivalent of about 10 per cent 
of New Zealand's total crude 
oil requirements within a few 
years. 

And this would be at a cost 
that early estimates suggest 
could be no more than one- 
third of the controversial gas- 
to-gasoline synthetic petrol 
plant at today's prices. 

Essentially, the plan calls for 
the erection of an extraction 
plant to isolate the major com¬ 
ponents of the Maui gas 
6tream: methane, ethane, pro¬ 
pane and butane. 

Methane is used in the cur¬ 
rently planned ammonia-urea, 
methanol and synthetic gas 
plants. Ethane is earmaked for 
processing in a plant to pro¬ 
duce ethylene which would not 
be built until after the synthetic 
fuel plant because it would 
stretch manpower and capital 
resources. 

In the meantime, however, 
the ethane can still be channell¬ 
ed through the current three 
projects. 

The Petrocorp plan calls for 
the erection of a complex to use 
the remaining two components, 
propane and butane. The gas 
extraction process would leave 
large quantities of these two 
LPG components available for 
processing. 

In the past year, Petrocorp 
and an American consultant, 
Fluor Constructors, of Califor¬ 
nia, have undertaken an "inten¬ 
sive" study into the possible 
processing options. 

This study has been geared 
towards the production of a 
middle distillate from propane 
by converting it into propylene, 
which can then be used to 
manufacture Jet ftiel or diesel 
fuel. 

Hogg told NBR the Btudy 
has indicated that "it seems 
possible" the proposal could 
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produce all New Zealand's re¬ 
quirements for aviation fuel. 

The butane proportion ex¬ 
tracted would be converted to 
isobutylene and then combined 
with metbano! to give MTBE 
"which has direct value as a 
fuel and as an octane upgrader 
in gasoline." 

Said Hogg; “It is possible 
that the domestic production of 
MTBE could enable the lead 
content of New Zealand's 
petrol supply to be reduced 
substantially below the levels 


now planned for later in this 
decade. 

“The reduction of the lead 
content of petrol in New 
Zealand would almost certainly 
require relatively large supplies 
of MTBE." 

MTBE is being increasingly 
produced overseas and, in fact, 
is traded as a commodity. If the 
New Zealand demand is insuf¬ 
ficient to absorb output under 
the proposed facility, Petrocorp 
argues that it could be readily 
exported. 


Also, said Hogg, the en¬ 
vironmental movement has al¬ 
ready indicated it would react 
favourably to MTBE produc¬ 
tion because it uses a New 
Zealand resource to save im¬ 
ports and reduces the lead-in* 
petrol environmental problem. 

In deciding on these two 
choices, Petrocorp rejected 
several other options. 

These included direct export 
of LPG. This, said Hogg, 
would be difficult because of 


cost, environmental and hazard 
considerations. 

To remove some ofihesc fac¬ 
tors, Petrocorp looked at in¬ 
stalling an oil-shore loading 
facility with the gns being 
piped to waiting carriers. "But 
no one had done it and not 
everybody was persuaded we 
should he doing it." 

So the past year has centred 
on the distillute-MTKli op¬ 
tions. 

Said Hogg: "We know it's 
technically feasible, but we 


have had to find jf i, 

he hooked up together, if £ 
economic and if it's lLgh 
New Zealand." 

For example, technoto, 
already used in refineries i 
he adapted, according to Ho« 
It now seems possible tlJE 
complex will "all slot in" *| 
lit in with other proposed 
developments. 

An important part of tlx 
study has been the avaikbflkr 
of manpower, given the othtt 
proposed projects. 


This is because Petrocorp 
believes the complex — once 
proved workable — should be 
constructed as soon as possible. 

“You only need methane for 
the other plants (ammonia- 
urea, methanol, synthetic 
petrol) and for fuel use (such as 
home reticulation). So all the 
time we are burning up these 
other components that could be 
used for other developments 
and all the time we are shorten¬ 
ing the life of the Maui field. 

"The longer we put ofF these 


downstream investments the 
harder it becomes to econom¬ 
ically exploit the shortened 
lifetime of the gas field." 

To this end, Petrocorp in¬ 
itiated a study into productivity 
on the ammonia-urea plant it is 
now building in Taranaki. The 
corporation wanted to find out 
if injection of a new project in¬ 
to the current timetable would 
place too great a strain on ex¬ 
isting and projected manpower 
resources. 

As reported last week in 


NBR, the survey has shown 
productivity rates to be almost 
twice as good as had been 
earlier estimated and Petrocorp 
now believes its proposal 
would not disrupt the existing 
programme. 

However, a further problem 
to be overcome is agreement 
between the four Maui gasfield 
partners who own the natural 
gas and gas liquids. 

Petrocorp owns 50 pet cent 
but the remainder is split be¬ 


tween Maui field developers 
Shell, BP and Todd. 

Each may have d ifleren t 
views on possible end-use of 
the gas and final agreement 
must be made before any proj¬ 
ect comes on stream. 

So, too, will Government 
agreement. But Pctrocorp’s 
Hogg remains convinced the 
project is "looking good" 
despite these problems still to 
be resolved. 

Also to be resolved is the 
downstream prospects of the 


ethane component of the Maui 
natural gas stream; an ethane- 
ethylene plant is planned for 
construction following the syn¬ 
thetic fuel plant construct ion. 

So while the short-term ex¬ 
tract! on/processing plant study 
has been under way, Petrocorp 
has also been examining poten¬ 
tial uses for the ethylene if that 
plant goes through. 

The research, said Hogg, in¬ 
dicates the ethane raw material 
is likely to be available to New 
Zealand “at a cost that will 
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make it more than 
competitive" with ethane or 
other ethylene feedstocks from 
other countries. 

Ethylene itself is used for 
manufacturing “a large number 
of petrochemicals"; many arc 
now imported into New Zea¬ 
land. 

A major problem, however, 
is economy of scale and the 
Petrocorp research has been 
geared towards identifying 
downstream products that 
could overcome this problem. 

Said Hogg: “We have 
estimated that by 1986/87 New 
Zealand natural gas usage is 
likely to supply enough ethane 
for the manufacture of abunt 
250,000 tonnes of ethylene a 
year if all the ethane that can he 
extracted ecmumiically is enli¬ 
vened. 

“This quantity of ethylene 
would he sullicieui in mauuf.ic- 
tutc till the ethyl cue-based 
products used ill New Zealand 
two or three times over ..." 

Petrocorp has isolated "two 
or three 1 ' pussibililies lor 
downstream production that 
have the export potential to 
allow etononiy of-scale plants. 
The first. according to I Ingg, is 
“most likely" to he a 100 , 1)011 
to 15l),l>OU toime-;t-year poly¬ 
ethylene plant. 

Polyethylene is u raw 
material that could bo used i« 
produce the film needed for 
packaging New Zealand’s ex¬ 
ports and also tor other plastics 
goods. 

"New Zealand cunMiinphmj 
of polyethylene is likelv to he 
around 60 ,npn tonnes annually 
later tins decide and v> the 
plant would need to export half 
or more of its outpur," Hogg 
predicted. 

Other options: 

• Production of ethylene 
dichloride and some of its 
derivatives. This is a liquid 
made from ethylene and 
chloride and traded widely as a 
commodity. "Thus its produc¬ 
tion would be a suitable means 
of gaining an in ter national ly- 
competitive price for New 
Zealand’s ethylene." 

• Export of ethylene itself, 
but “less desirable" because of 
storage, loading and handling 
difficulties and dangers. 

Hogg said the chlorine need¬ 
ed for ethylene dichloride pro¬ 
duction, fr that option were 
chosen, could come from a 
nearby chlor-alkolt plant which 
produced caustic soda as a by¬ 
product. In turn, the caustic 
soda would find a market in 
New Zealand with the re¬ 
mainder exported “to fill the 
ready demand" for alumina 
production in Australia. 

One of the main uses of 
ethylene dichloride is the pro¬ 
duction of vinyl chloride, 
which is tlten polymerised into 
polyvinyl chloride — a widely 
used plastic. 

Hogg said such a plant "of a 
sue sufficient to cater for a 
reasonable proportion" of local 
demand could be economically 
built. 1 

Other possibilities Tor 
ethylene use include the 
manufacture of ethyleneoxkle 
and ethylene glycol. . 

"We are not yet sure whether 
these would be economic." 

Export marketing research 
has continued alongside these 
Studies. “Wc must be certain 
that we can sell the material not 
required Tor the domestic 
market to overseas buyers.” 

A preliminary report on this 
marketing question will shortly 
be presented to the Govern¬ 
ment through the Liquid Fuels 
Trust Board. 
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How you gonna keep them down on the funny .,, now The Man has forgiven them their trespasses? 

bv Allan Parker dream of putting Bruce back Rangitibei and its maverick that he likes to get involved in A fine man, they'll tell you. A But then thev’ll t»n . tn hr a close one rhis r \*A p„ui_. u:,..... 

aeHLn. politics and questioned intense- politics. He's not alone in Mnr- man to admire and respect, about the Nan kw»mhrr make no mismkr ■_ nrc “°" s ** a public exorcism of past proval on his would-be col- answered written questions at Paul (“You'll boll ir 


by Allan Parker 

THE tin-roof Marion movie 
house is bursting. Fully 800 of 
the district's 5000 townies and 
farm gentry have filled the 
stucco-fronted cinema on the 
corner of Broadway and Lower 
High Street to capacity. 

Last night the attraction was 
Goldie Hawn; tomorrow night 
Marion's over-ISs (and no 
doubt, more than a few 
under-18s)will gasp to the twin 
shockers Come to My Bedside 
and Stop It, I Like It. 

But tonight’s thriller in 
downtown Marion is a live act. 
It’s the night The Man himself 
has returned. 

And when Robbie comes 
marching home again, the Mar- 
ton faithful are out in force to 
show the hurrahs arc tor real. 

They’re determined to prove 
to Rob that, yes, they still love 
him. And, no, they wouldn’t 


dream of putting Bruce back 
again. 

Just to make sure there’s no 
trouble, of course, they’ve load¬ 
ed the front 25 rows with Nats 
(it is, after all, a public 
meeting). But Muldoon himself 
nearly blows this cosy arrange¬ 
ment unwittingly by inviting 
the people standing down the 
sides to take the few empty 
seats in the front rows. 

One of them is the local 
Sacred organiser. The hall, in 
on the joke, erupts into 
laughter. 

That’s the thing about Mar- 
ton — all the faces of all the 
parties are known. The place 
that was named, for some 
obscure reason, after Captain 
Cook’s birthplace, wallows in 
politics. 

Visitors who rake the plunge 
at the State Highway One sign 
and actually make the detour to 
Morton are regaled about 


Rangitibei and its maverick 
politics and questioned intense¬ 
ly about the outside world's 
view of the electorate. 

The Springboks, law and 
order, and media mud-slinging 
are non-events in Marion; 
curious activities that merit lit¬ 
tle debate or division. 

No, the crunch issue, the real 
gut issue here is The Election. 
The population takes pride in 
being, perhaps, the most pol¬ 
itically aware (in the sense of 
conscious) group of voters in 
the country. Even in Kapiti, 
the closest of the marginals, the 
topic does not stir the blood of 
the “voter” as it does the man 
in Marton High Street. 

There’s a man in Marton 
who personifies this local sport. 
A lifetime ago (the *75 election) 
he courted Values. By by- 
election time he helped 
Beetham into Parliament. And 
now he’s a Nat. He’ll tell you 


that he likes to get involved in 
politics. He's not alone in Mar¬ 
ion. 

It’s ns if the good folk here 
have taken on themselves the 
collective role of democracy's 
watchdog — a corporate bur¬ 
den of responsibility for elect¬ 
ing Bruce not once, blit twice, 
for goodness sake! 

Their penance for such 
outrageous behaviour is a con¬ 
tinuing role as the political 
freak of New Zealand. 

Freak, yes, they will agree. 
But stupid, no. At least, thank 
God, we didn’t vote for 
Labour! 

Such a calamity, one suspects 
would have paralysed the locals 
in the frenzy of guilt and 
remorse that would surely have 
followed. No, there’s no brief 
for Labour here. 

But Bruce? Oh yes, the 
Beetham affaire d'amour still 
beats strong. 



The desk-top 
business partner which 

never lets you down 


The New Zealand Business 
Who's Who is an invaluable business 
partner of the silent (but never steeping) 
variety. After 22 editions and 42 years 
The New Zealand Business Who's 
Who is the most comprehensive business 
directory in New Zcoland and is uniquely 
valuable as the country's only one-stop 
business information service. 

In the 22nd edition there are over 
500 pages of up-to-date detailed 
information about 10,426 companies and 
trading organisations operating in New 
Zealand. There has been a significant 
revision of 95 per cent of all entries since 
the last edition. There arc 900 new 
companies listed. 

For the 22nd edition of The New 
Zealand Business Who’s Who detailed 
information about 10,500 of New 
Zealand's leading commercial and 
industrial companies and organisations 
was fed into the country’s most 
sophisticated computer file and then 
channelled into a number of invaluable, 
cross referencing indexes. 

The Main Section 



companies appearing in the main section. 
It is particularly useful for checking 
multiple interests of individual directors 
and board table associations between 
companies. 

The Company Ownership Index 



The Buyers* Guide 
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In the Main Section all listed companies 
and organisations are set out 
alphabetically within five main sub¬ 
sections — Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchurch, Dunedin and provincial 
cities end towns. Each listing is keyed to 
a number that provides cross-referencing 
to sU other indexes. 


The Classified Business Index 


In the Buyers’ Guide three indexes 
alphabetically group product categories, 
brand names and agencies and overseas 
principals and crosB reference back to the 
main section and other indexes. 

This section is an excellent reference for 
manufacturers, importers and 
wholesalers. 

Index of Directors 
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The Index of Directors alphabetically 
Hats all directors of public and private 


The Company Ownership Index lists 
subsidiaries and associated companies and 
references them back to parent companies 
in the main section. This index is 
invaluable for finding references to minor 
companies which arc too small to require 
a complete listing in the main section but 
have some importance as subsidiaries or 
associates of listed companies. 

Brand New: A new section, appearing 
for the first time in the 22 nd edition, 
provides up-to-the-moment trade, import 
Bnd export data about New Zealand’s 
major trading partners around the world. 
Tax Deductible: The New Zealand 
Business Who’s Who is tax deductible for 
companies and many individuals can 
claim $ 20.00 per title for work-related 
publications. 

The New Zealand Business Who’s 
Who is the country’s oldest 
established and most up-to-date 
business directory. . . and business 
partner to thousands of NZ business 
and professional people. 



The Classified Business Index contains 
names, addresses and cross-referencing 
for all companies in the main index — 
i. classified, by ovqr 800 different trade 
headings. 
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New Zealand Business Who's Who, 
P.O. Box 9344, Wellington. 


Please find enclosed.for.copy/ies of the NZ I 

Business Who’s Who at $50 (plus $3.00 postage) per copy. | 
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NAME.- , 

COMPANY NAME.„.„.i..... 

address ..; >; ... m ;. 

SIGNATURE... , ‘ . 


A fine man, they'll tell you. A 
man to admire and respect. 
Pone a good job for us, too. 
God knows it's a cow of nn 
electorate to get around, but 
lie’s always available some¬ 
where. That's what they say 
about Hmcc. 

And they don't forget to tell 
yon that he just has to walk into 
a meeting and he's got the 
Indies in his pocket. 


they’ll tell n 
. . l ^ e . Nats. Abom tin 

doorknockmg and the member 
ship - up to 3000 m iWl 
know, and about the bigger 
the country. 

They’ve got thenuselvesifr 
cent candidate this time, ^ 
He's certainly done hii fo 
share to get himself know,. 

And once they’ve told you jl 
this they'll ndd that she’s gwj 


to be a close one this 
November, make no mistake. 

Which is why they turned 
ihem away from the doors on 
the wet Tuesday night that 
Rob came back to town. 

They want to hear what The 
Man's got to tell them. And to 
see if he still loves them for the 
dirty trick they played on him 
back in *78. 

But they needn’t have wor- 


Snap . . . next up union ‘bogymen’? 


by Ann Taylor 

WITH time in hand now that 
the clouds of a snap election 
have dispersed the Govern¬ 
ment has leeway to whip a few 
more election strategies into 
place. The unions, traditional 
allies of the Labour Party, seem 
daily more like grist to the 
Muldoon re-election mill. 

The Marsdcn Point refinery 
disputes briefly provided fuel 
to the snap election fire and 
although their resolution is ap¬ 
parently in sight, petrol short¬ 
ages seem likely and the unions 
arc the closest ut hand lur the 
voting public to blame. 

The Ministry of Energy has 
prevaricated on the petrol sup¬ 
ply situation for the last five 
weeks ami now it appears that 
— with ration books printed 
and available ;is far back as 
March — standby curbs on 
petrol will be introduced by 
Act of Parliament. 

Energy Minister Hill Birch 
said last week the measures 
“could be used in any short¬ 
term petrol supply threat such 
as the Marsden Point dispute 
had created.’’ 

Pctrul rationing will prove 
inequitable, highly unpopular, 
and will cause hardship to low- 
income families, while hardly 
affecting others, according to u 
study of short-term fuel conser¬ 
vation measures released by the 
Government-funded Energy 
Research nnd Development 
Committee. Those effects 
could well rebound on the 
union movement mid the 
Labour Parly, traditionally 
linked with union extremism 
by National in election years, if 
not at other times. 

Employers have entered the 
wage round with a package 
argument which, they say, 
proves a single-figure ceiling of 


5 to 7 . 

maintain real incomes in 
coming year. 

A computer analysis of 
quarterly price movements has 
been used to substantiate the 
employer’s stance which they 
claim “is essential if business at 
large is to increase employment 
opportunities and reduce the 
infiationary pressures which af¬ 
fect everyone.” 

The FOL maintains that 14 
per cent increases are needed to 
preserve real Incomes and indi¬ 
vidual unions are lining up 
with claims of 16 to 20 per 
cent. Prime Minister Rob Mul¬ 
doon, who earlier In the year 
expressed reservation about 
double-figure wage move¬ 
ments, was generally thought 
to be amenable to movements 
In the order of 12 per cent. He 
has stood down from any in¬ 
volvement in the wage round as 
it gets Into full swing — but 
will he stand off when and if 
negotiations break down imd 
lead to pre-election strikes and 
strife? 

The unafflliated farm 
workers settled at 6 per cent at 
the beginning. of the wage 
round but their lead haB, not 
surprisinglyj not been followed 


by the dairy workers whoa 
claim for 18 per cent mi t 
35-hour week was rejected I 7 
employers who offered 6 p 
cent, even though the urns 
dropped its 35-horn sti 
claim. * 

Next in the wage rouodb 
up was the Prime Mite, 
who was ofiered and recc.ej 
what amounts co a 26.4 pa 
cent rise over the put II 
months. And while the FOL 
went about getting together i? 
own policy on unemplojmen 
the Government moved to(sh 
people olT the street — on * 
limited scale — at $8.15 u 
hour and train them as speed 
constables. 

Next up, the driven m 
mure anxious 10 resolve shift- 
work and part-time work bscsi 
discussed in the award revies 
committee comprising rotJ 
transport employer and 1111102 
groups. 

The drivers did not mutt" 
be n trend-setter in the s? 
round, a responsibility ^ 
has fallen to the enpi*’ 
metal trades award, 
lions on which started L J 
week. The Engineers I'*’’* 
has filed Tor a 25 percents? 
increase and primary amw? ra 
claims is the 35 -hour 
proposal the Government w 
already suggested is not on, 
the short term. . ... j 

The success or otter** * 
the employers’ stmt* m 
Government’s stano-w 
probably be known in 
beginning September 7.» 
week the metal trades 1 ^ 
lions will go into, ihckg 

round, the drivers 
will end and to g 
assistants’ and woollen 
talks will begin. ^ 

Apart torn to wpjg 

two onerous (to w 
pieces oflegUlntioP^ ^ , 


per cent is sufficient to agenda for tatrodndj^j 
in real incomes in the RnftnrlM and Com®* 1 *! 


thc Factories and — ^ 
Premises Bill 
sions for outworker* 
ing hours and *** 

Industrial Law 
would allow the 

C 'The court 

return to work J; 

who don’t go back TN* 
pletely new pro^J 
die disputes whkMj^u 
public Interest”. - 

Labour Minister )* 1 
unlikely to be gj. ^ fa 
this or next session ^ 
despite OovenjWjyppl- 
lions, appear agj??; t si; 
the ire ofthe ^^^ii; 

advice of r “ c ■YPF -* 
shadow labour 
Isbey the unipnn 


The industrial claim is based 
on the need for more leisure 
lime. Employers have 
countered with proposals for a 
trade-off between leisure and 
work, earlier retirement, leave 
without pay and flexible work¬ 
ing hours. 

What the employers describe 
as a “wage claim in disguise” is 
not 0 panacea for unemploy¬ 
ment, according to the unions 
which arc mounting a cam¬ 
paign to coincide with oil in¬ 
dustry claims later in the year. 

In whatever direction the 
wage round, claims and 
counter-claims head it is prov¬ 
en to be in the National Party's 
interest to rouse anti-union 
feeling among the voting 
population — a feeling which, 
when roused, expresses itself 
with the numbers and 
vehemence of the now forgot¬ 
ten Tania Harris march. 

Isbey argues that the Na¬ 
tional Government is inclined 
“to wave the big industrial 
stick." As a result, he says 
"half a million days work have 
been lost since they've been in 
power. 

“I generally think we have 
trade union support in areas of 
the country where there are 
working people," Isbey said. 

The FOL conference en¬ 
thusiastically endorsed support 
for the Labour Party but, says 
FOL secretary Ken Douglas, 
"the conference clearly in¬ 
dicated that a priority should 
be to further progress the 
FOL’s alternative economic 
strategy." 

The union movement 
describes the Labour Party as 
the "only viable Government 
for us" and, despite Labour's 
Auckland Central MP Richard 
Prebble’s lambasting of the 
boilermakers, Prebble main¬ 
tains “the labour movement is 
still talking to me.” 

He told NBR the “Labour 
Party's relationship with the 
trade union movement is better 
than it has been since I’ve been 
in Parliament.” 

The Joint Council of Labour, 
which represents trade union 
concerns to the parliamentary 
Labour Party, has set about 
raising $ 200,000 for the party 
and have liaised with the party 
on matters such as tax, employ¬ 
ment and industrial relations 
policy. 


equation. 

“one- of 
diabolical Utile 

regardless. 


ried. Rob’s got his own reasons 
for making the journey back, 
too. He knows he upset them in 
those crazy days. And that thc 
Nats man then had a way of 
polarising people, if you know 
what we mean. 

So Rob’s out tonight to show 
that he still cares and that their 
new man, Paul Bardwell, is just 
fine by him, a fine candidate for 
National, an asset to Parlia¬ 
ment when Marion gets over 
its mental hiccough. 

In a way, this Tuesday night 


is a public exorcism of past 
sins. A mutual flagellation of 
the political soul to purge thc 
nasty guilts of *78. 

With a bit of luck she’ll he a 
good show, too. 

There’s no doubling the 
popularity of Paul. He gets a 
rapturous round of applause 
when he gets up to deliver 
what, in the event, turns out to 
be the pretty bland goods. 

No matter, Rob’s in fine 
form and anxious to give the 
Good Politicking Seal of Ap¬ 


proval on his would-be col¬ 
league — “what an articulate 
man you can have in Parlia¬ 
ment." 

There’s no sign of past ten¬ 
sions here tonight. Rob's feel¬ 
ing downright homely up there 
behind his lectern. It's a shame 
we didn't all bring our slippers 
and rugs to sit around thc 
warmth of Rob's oratory. 

It’s a cosy chat that curiously 
subdues the audience. A 
“What-aboui-the-SMP" heckle 
here nnd there, some quickly- 


answered written questions at 
the end, applause in the right 
places. 

Bridge building, you might 
say. 

Afterwards, wc all troop hap¬ 
pily across thc road to the 
White Hart Tavern, hired by 
the Nats for thc after-match 
function. Tea and chocolate 
thins for the ladies, beer for the 
men. 

Time to review the meeting: 
(“Went bloody well, l 
thought") and have a chai with 


Paul (“You’ll bolt in, old 
son."). 

Time, too, to talk about thc 
weather and the lamb prices. 
You don’t miss a chance like 
this to sec how the farms 
around you arc getting on. 

Next morning, ihe Broadway 
shopkeeper laments that hu 
wasn’t able to make it lust 
night. 

“They all tell lies, of 
course,’’ he says knowingly. 

"But 1 love going to them all. 
It’s betier than the piuurcs.” 




This great new Canon desk top computer could be 
helping you to run your business more effectively. 

The cx—1 is one of Canon's new range of compact, versatile 
and easy to operate desk-top computers, using software 
specially designed for the New Zealand office. 


New Zealand Designed Software. 

All systems for the Canon CX-1 are designed, written, installed 
and supported by Kerrldge Odeon’s own experienced 
analyst/programmers. AlTour package programs carry a lifetime 
guarantee and our software back-up service Is available to offer 
help and advice. Standard program packages will Include 
Debtors, Creditors, Stock Control, Payroll, General Ledger, Hire 
Purchase, D-ust Accounting and Private Ledger. Specialized 
systems to suit Individual needs can also be supplied. 

Easy to Operate 

Designed with the operator In mind, the CX-1 has a large, easy 
to read screen, a standard typewriter keyboard and a numeric 
keypad (like a calculator) with a separate data entry key for fast 
data input. Our systems are user oriented and uncomplicated. 
Accompanying manuals are easy to understand and Include 
screen layouts and fully explained step by step operator 
instructions. No special qualifications are needed to operate a 
CX-1 — anyone can learn quickly and easily. 

Capability for Today — Expandability for Ibmorrow 

The CX-1 comes complete with a built-in 80 column'by 24 line 
screen, which has a green display (easy on the eye) and 
adjustable Intensity. Also Included Is a high quality Canon 80 
column, 80 character per second impact printer. To this can be 
added a range of peripheral devices. For example: ihe disk 


capacity of the CX-1 can be doubled or even quadrupled by 
adding external disk drives. All connectors are Integrated 
internally so all you have to do Is plug the peripherals directly 
into the CX-1. As your business grows — the CX-1 can be 
expanded to suit your future requirements. 

Financial Plans 

Here's the nicest part of it. You can have a Canon CX-1 on 
your desk helping your business from as liUlsasj$78.06 per 
week. 1 

Kerrldge Odeon offer a choice of hire purchase, 2, 3 or 5 year 
lease arrangements, and of course you can purchase a Cx-1 
outright. 

The CX-1 Is s powerful, compact and reliable computer — at 
an affordable price. 

Service throughout New Zealand 

Kerrldge Odeon Data Products have fully equipped service 
centres In Auckland, Wellington and ChrlstchurGh, manned by 
trained technicians. 

We currently service computers from Kaltala to Bluff and we 
guarantee to supply service and parts for ten years. 

Service agreemerils (Including labour and parts) are available on 
all Canon dqulpryiepl. 

Make room for a CX-1 on your desk. 


CALL FOR A DEMONSTRATION TODAY. 



QUALITY & RELIABILITY 
AUCKLAND 

132 $ymonds Street :, r 

Phone 790581 ; \ , 


SALES 


' SOFTWARE • SERVICE • SUPPLIES 

WELLINGTON . 

Embassy Theatre Bldg 
Phone 860-449 - 

Also agents throughout New Zealand _ 1_ 


CHRISTCHURCH 
156 Bealey Avenue 
Phone 60-222 


CX-Vtd 
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‘Think Big’ rolling home on NZ-made wheels? 


by Allan Parker 

AN $8 million factory plant 
opening outside Auckland next 
month will give Prime Minister 
Rob Muldoon valuable pre¬ 
election ammunition that his 
“water-into-shirts” theory — 
the one that explains how 
resource development benefits 
to downstream industry — 
works. 

The Ford Motor Company 
of New Zealand will unveil its 
new wheel manufacturing plant 
on September 15. The plant 
uses Tiwai Point aluminium to 
make the wheels for domestic 
and export markets. 

Muldoon will perform the of 
ficiai ceremony and is expected 


to point to the use of 
aluminium as a base material 
for downstream industry 
within New Zealand. 

With the election Just two 
months away, the occasion will 
give the Prime Minister en¬ 
couragement for his Govern¬ 
ment's "Think Big” pro¬ 
gramme based on the multi- 
billion dollar development of 
the country's resources. 

With a capacity of 150,000 
wheels a year, Ford is hoping to 
become a major supplier to 
world markets. 

The New Zealand market is 
far too small to absorb this pro¬ 
duction and the wheels will be 
used abroad as components in 
rhe Laser - Ford’s version of 


the "World Car" concept 
developed by borh itself and 
General Motors to counter the 
growing Japanese domination 
of the motor industry. 

The company is hoping to 
make a significant "coals-to- 
Newcastle" coup by exporting 
the Win wheels to Japan itself. 

Samples are now being tested 
for quality by independent 
Japanese engineers and if they 
prove satisfactory, the New 
Zealand company (and its 
Detroit headquarters) would 
have a major public relations 
success on its hands. 

Although negotiations are 
not complete and the test 
results have still to be reported, 
the company here is ‘‘quietly 


confident" about the prospects 
for exports to Japan and 
elsewhere. 

Shipments have already 
started to Australia — the first 
comaincrload of 1100 wheel 
assemblies was shipped lu 
Sydney about 10 days ago, a 
month ahead of schedule. 

But penetration of the 
Japanese market would “be a 
true measure of our being inter¬ 
nationally competitive”, 
managing director Joe Auton 
told NBR last week. 

Because of the limited size of 
the New Zealand market, the 
company will "try to concen¬ 
trate” on exports, he said. “We 
think we should become ex¬ 
porters." 


The company is also proud 
that the transition of its Wiri 
operation from a transmission- 
manufacturing centre to a 
wheel-making plant has not 
cost any u! its 170-odd 
employees (heir joint. 

Said Auton: "The pies sun- of 
changing technology is ;< major 
problem in the motor industry 
worldwide, with its deleterious 
cllect on employment." 

Quite the opposite, in fact. 
Auton said the New Zealand 
operation sees itself “becoming 
a world force for wheels". 

It bases this in part on the 
Japanese Hitachi technology — 
"the world lender" — it bought 
for Wiri. 

Such optimism will be good 


To those who gave up the comforts 
of a good hotel for the sake 
of their travel allowance... 
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You can still afford everything 

atThe Establishment 


’ When you’re away on business 
you don’t need to give up all the 
comforts of home. Establishment 
hotels believe in real value for 
money. They offer a warm 
welcome, good quality 
accommodation, fine food and a 
great atmosphere. So next time 
you’re planning a trip keep us in 
mipd. You won’t have to give up the 
comforts of a good hotel tor the 
sake of your travel allowance. 


For more details and rates 
including our special ‘Layzaway’ 
Holiday Plan call: 

Establishment Hotels Sales Office 
PO Box 21, Auckland 
Telephone: 543-169 
Telex: NZ21912 
Book through 

Auckland794-660 
Wellington 850-754 
Christchurch 64-686 ; 
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news for the Govemma^i 
begins its election county 
The volume of alumina 
that will be used aiWiriim, 
large; rather, said Auioq. * 
significance lies in the ability^ 
a New Zealand company 
process at least onecarcomw 
neru that can be international!! 
competitive. 1 

Less than 1 per cent ofTi*-* 
Point's current output win Ik 
used by Ford. But the compj 
regards the move as a l( iignfr 
».ant change of direciioa" fw 
Ford, one Auton hopes iS 
lead tn company expansion. 


Small is 
beautiful t 

by Ann Taylor 
A SLIM sampling of d 
business activitin indices 
they operate in the ecxmomjs 
relatively labour-intensive cl 
cilicicm units. 

The dearth of data on ucJ 
businesses — their dispirit 
various natures make ttrj- 
lured sampling difficult-W 
to the small business groups^ 
the Chambers ofCommucm 
trading information on sd 
businesses from the Sun ■: 
Business Survey 1081. 

Small businesses, defined? 
those with 30 or fever 
employees, appeared in d* 
manufacturing sector to k 
"fuirly labour-intensive, hr-irj 
high ratios of wage* ^ 
salaries to sales, low futedt!^ 
and low sales per employ 
is also apparent that ttar 
more highly geared, L- 
rclativcly low r * ll0 ‘; 
shareholders’ funds to ** 
assets," according » « 
i survey. . 

"This factor yie^* ^ 
parativcly high tax-paid 
on shareholders’ fly** *., 
high proportion of op«w 
profit absorbed by 
These small 
businesses enjoyed np .. 
of sales growth beW* 
mnl 1980.” , * 

The sample W • J 
preponderance of 
and retail opeMjJ|Jg 
which the most 
ferenecs lie in the Inve® 0 ^ 

In assets per employ* . 

“'Small' firm. ** 
lower fixed asseUi 
total assets pfjg- 
which means that ^ - t 
tnent in stocks nod 
comparatively high- j,(f 

But from the l 

firms in the cofflWjjg 
tor, “It would apP*-i- f, 
‘small businesses ^*4;- 
ly much more 
profitable than IF 

value-added, cal^^L 

ing total wag« 
profits, showed 1^,^; 
from the manufacj*^ 
- small busi n«tf* •*..}. 
clearly siipera* rcr ^ ?l 

bUBlhessea * W 

lesa tavertn^-S* . 

employee, 

to service 
thb-fWor 

count, it wo#*,KStoW.fi.. 
get the apP®!?? 1 *J 


larger firm*. 

? The surveyi 


ChSr,H ' d nd‘S ; 

Burgess and.Wgj, 
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American 


by Jane Hilea-Smith 

NEW Zealand must risk a 
much greater investment in ur¬ 
ban renewal if it is to achieve 
the kind of results emerging 
throughout America, says 
Wellington City Council town 
planner, Peter Healey. 

Healey returned recently 
from a three-month tour of the 
Llnited States, where he 
studied methods and ideas in 
urban renewal on a Churchill 
Fellowship. 

He said New Zealand was 
“on the right track", but its 
problems stemmed from dif¬ 
ficulties with finance. 

American cities were on a 
block grant system. The 
Government gave each city o 
large amount of money to use 
as it saw fit, and the grant was 
reapproved the following year 
if it had been used well. 

In New Zealand all projects 
must be applied for and ap¬ 
proved individually. This was a 
lengthy and complicated pro¬ 
cess — Healey said he had not 
known it to take less than six 
months for an application. 

He said the key lesson was 
that the Americans were work¬ 
ing on u decentralised renova¬ 
tion programme. 

Schemes were all worked at a 
local level, and the Govern¬ 
ment was becoming further 
removed. It was just the source 
of funds. 

In some cities, residents 
formed committees or worked 
through church groups to 
decide on loan distribution. In 
this way renovation began at 
the ‘•grassroots", Healey said. 




Harbourside . . . priority area? 

An added benefit was that 
residents could argue on behalf 
of someone who may not other¬ 
wise be able to get a loan. 

America was implementing 
schemes which Healey said 
would work here, but New 
Zealand did not have the “ex¬ 
pansive ability” to throw 
money around and risk it. 

He outlined five American 
governmental measures 
towards urban renewal, some 
especially for lower-income 
groups: rent controls; Govern¬ 
ment grants for residents 
displaced by renewal work; in¬ 
built subsidies in the loans (a 
third of the loan is written o(T 
os a grant); and sweat equity 
programmes. 

Sweat equity meant that a 
person might agree to 20 to 30 
hours of labour for a certain 
number of years. The work was 
the deposit on the house. 

Healey said: "That is directly 
applicable here." 

He said American councils 
were renovating properties at a 
loss and renting them to low- 
income families. They were 
called “loss leaders" and aimed 
at getting the projects started. 

“We are doing that but we 
get very nervous about losing 
money," he said. 

America’s decentralisation 
programme aimed at leaving 
existing neighbourhoods as 
they were and just renovating 
them. 


"America sympathetically 
recognises an old area and 
makes the renovations fit it and 
not the other way around," he 
said. 

"They respect its past and 
would renovate anything rather 
than knock it down. There is a 
lot less butchering of old 
buildings and more apprecia¬ 
tion of the historical value. 

"It is a technique of relieving 
pressure. If the threat of 
development is removed the 


residents feel their position is 
secure, and they will go ahead 
and renovate," he said. 

For new housing to be well 
received, it must be built in an 
entirely new area such as har¬ 
bour land, Healey explained. 

He emphasised thar an ex¬ 
isting neighbourhood could not 
be expected to keep housing an 
cvcr-incrcasing population. 

American cities saw their har¬ 
bour land as a prime asset and 
worked towards developing 
that asset, he said. 


New Zealand's practice of 
building hotels and high-rise 
residential buildings in an 
established neighbourhood was 
the destabilisation America was 
combating. 

“We must bypass these 
neighbourhoods and look to the 
presently industrial and com¬ 
mercial areas to accommodate 
the return scramble to the 
city," Healey said. 

In America, planners were 
prepared to down-zone residen¬ 


tial areas to force devclupers to 
consider other areas, he said. 

Healey saw hope for Well¬ 
ington’s port and harbour, for 
instance, to be surrounded not 
by commercial warehouses in 
varying stages of repair, but 
tasteful apartment buildings 
and hotels, 

"I can see it very easily hap¬ 
pening here. Our harbour has 
potential. AH wc need is 
political will and the support to 
do it. America's urban renewal 
is evolutionary; ours here tends 


to be revolutionary," he said. 

Baltimore was an example of 
the redeveloping of harbour 
land, he said. 

Sewage plants and power 
houses were converted into 
hotels and a museum. Derelict 
warehouses were demolished 
and replaced with residential 
buildings. 

In this way wasted land was 
used effectively, improved en¬ 
vironmentally, and it brought a 
population shift back into the 
city. 
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The carpet you don’t see 
is our silent secret. 


When you drive a 
Honda you need never raise 
your voice. Our secret is the 
‘carpet’ you seldom see... a 
rubber-like compound bonded 
to the metal flooring and engine 
compartments of each and 
every Honda. 

Honda ‘’silent secret” 
provides a more efficient sound 
barrier against road and engine 
noise. But it does more. It 
prevents the metal from 
vibrating and so eliminates that 
irritating drone which can affect 
concentration. 

Every Honda provides a 
total environment for the 
people it is designed to carry, in 
comfort and safety. Our extra 
‘carpet’ is just one element, 
among countless design criteria 
which have been orchestrated to 
provide a unique driving 
experience. 


In every aspect of 
engineering, design and 
assembly, Honda refuse to 
compromise quality through 
short cuts. And it is this self- 
discipline that always makes a 
Honda worth waiting for. 



HONDA 


s: 


ACCORD & CIVIC 


New Zealand Motet Corporation Umifiid LMVtJ 
Avnlabio bom dociert and branches nationwide. 
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NZ Land Securities: anatomy of a company takeover 


NEW Zealand Land Securities 
is consolidating its operations 
after several stormy months 
during which the bulk of the 
company’s shareholding has 
been sold to WhiteHaven 
Holdings and it has been 
delisted ftom the Stock Ex¬ 
change. 

When the takeover dust had 
settled, WhiteHaven held 82 
per cent of the shareholding, 
Auckland company director 
Owen Mills held 10 per cent, 
and other small shareholders 
held 8 per cent. 

NZLS had run into trading 
and financial difficulties in re¬ 
cent years. Under White- 
Haven’s control, it aims to con¬ 
solidate its trading and finan¬ 
cial base, but general manager 
John Martin reiterated to NBR 
the forecast by directors in the 
takeover documents — because 
of high borrowings and tight 
cash-flow, growth will be 
limited. 

The public debenture stock 
borrowings — $908,000 at 
March 1981 — were being paid 
off, largely from funds raised 
from institutional sources. 

Martin said he expected no 
significant changes in the com¬ 
pany’s operations. It would 
continue to run BeachHaven 
and PnrkHaven hospitals, the 
company’s major assets and 
primary business operation. A 
more recent venture, Meat 
Products Ltd equipment agen¬ 
cy, had made some progress, 
but its product development 
project had not, Martin said. 
Property Life Insurance would 
be renamed and repromoted 
“on a limited basis.” 

NZLS began its chequered 
career as Mining Investments 
Ltd, which had a sorry track 
record as a company investing 
in mining stacks. It floated to 
the public with the aid of Slater 
Walker Australia Ltd in 1970, 
and ~ still under Slater 
Walker’s control — suffered in 
the slide of the Australian 
market. 

Its activities were switched to 
property investment, in land 
and commercial property, after 
the mining investments were li¬ 
quidated and losses written ofT. 

Again, the company ran into 
trouble. A property downturn 
and evaporation of investor 
confidence four years after the 
change in direction led to losses 
— largely the result or the 
disposal of properties which 
were sold to meet financial 
commitments. 

The last dividend — of 5 per 
cent — was paid in the 1976 
year. 

It looked an unattractive 
prospect — but WhiteHaven 
was obviously convinced it had 
potential if rationalised and 
managed as a small, private 
company. And on February 1 1 
this year, NZLS directors re¬ 
ported that WhiteHaven Hold¬ 
ings Ltd had offered 25c cash 
per share, which placed a total 
value of $677,500 on the com¬ 
pany. 

The offer was at the same 
price as the par value of the 
shares, which had been reduced 
from 50c units in December 
1979. 

Shareholders were advised 
not to sell until the directors 
made a recommendation. 

WhiteHaven then held 53. 
per cent of the NZLS shares. It 
called fbr acceptances by 
March 31 for the 1,274,150 
shares — spread among 2500 
shareholders — which it did 
not hold, and, while White- 
Haven’s three directors held 
enough shares according to the 
takeover terms to declare the 
tffet unconditional, ■ they set . 
July 31 as the latest date on 


' which this could be done. 

Two of those directors were 
also NZLS executives and 
directors — Martin and com¬ 
pany secretary Richard Solo¬ 
mon. WhiteHaven’s chairman 
is Wellington stockbroker 
Bruce Buxton. 

Martin and Solomon were 
excluded from the board meet¬ 
ing which considered the offer, 
and the other two directors, 
chairman Sir Hamilton Mit¬ 
chell, of Wellington, and C A 
Pearson, of Auckland, gave the 
green light on February 17, 
recommending acceptance of 
the WhiteHaven offer. They 
pointed out that NZLS had 
racked up losses in rhe previous 
three years, including $688,771 
in the June 1979 year which 
took major property write¬ 
downs into account and a loss 
of $105,581 in the June 1980 
year. In the letter of recommen¬ 
dation and the directors’ state¬ 
ment accompanying the offer, 
Sir Hamilton emphasised rhat 
the company was trading prof¬ 
itably, and that the unaudited 
profit for the six months to 
December 31 1980, was 

$32,200. 

Announced to the press a 
week larer, this was NZLS’s 
first profit in three years. It 
mainly reflected trading from 
the two hospitals, less over¬ 
heads, and the initial devel¬ 
opment of the “speculative" 
meat-processing venture, ac¬ 
cording to a company spokes¬ 
man. 

Despite the recommendation 
to accept the WhiteHaven of¬ 
fer, opposition to the bid was 
mounted by shareholder S J 
White, who questioned the in¬ 
dependent share valuations 
provided for NZLS by char¬ 
tered accountant A N Frank- 
ham, of Lawrence Anderson 
and Buddie (I8c a share) and 
Barr Burgess and Stewart (21c). 

Before these valuations were 
released, and before receipt of 
the takeover offer, White, 
secretary of his newly formed 
New Zealand Shareholders Co¬ 
operative, advised NZLS that 
other information should be 
made available to permit 
shareholders to decide the 
fairness of the offer. 

He calculated shareholders' 
fends, based on the market 
value of land and buildings, as 
a going concern and percentage 
distribution of agreed tax 
losses, put a higher value on 
the shares. He challenged 
calculations on the company’s 
share value based on the 1980 
accounts, and called for rejec¬ 
tion of the takeover until more 
information had been provided. 

The directors are confident 
they provided all the informa¬ 
tion he sought in the offer 
documents from White Haven, 
issued to shareholders at the 
earliest date permitted under 
the takeover regulations. 

Further doubts were cast by 
Cornelius van der Veer, who — 
with his partner, Ronald A Ball 

— was a director of Haven Care 
Lid and Haven Hospitals Ltd, 
an NZLS subsidiary which 
owned one of the hospitals. He 
told NBR he believed the 
hospitals to be worth as much 
as $4 million each — double the 
book value of all the NZLS 
assets. 

And on the basis of two 
private hospitals he owned in 
Christchurch, he said he bellev- 1 

ed the profit from each hospital 
was around $250,000 — he 
would be happy to pay $4 mil¬ 
lion for the two NZLS hos¬ 
pitals, he said. 

Company sources noted that 

— In the Christchurch Sear in 
February this year - van der 
Veer was quoted as saying .; 


there are better ways of in¬ 
vesting $1 million than build¬ 
ing a hospital. Nobody in his 
right mind in a big commercial 
venture would build a hos¬ 
pital." 

Van der Veer told the Star 
that hospitals returned about 
11 per cent on capital, com¬ 
pared with an office building 
which might return 18 per 
cent. He has since defended his 
valuation of the NZLS hospi¬ 
tals, saying that current value 
and investment value are dif¬ 
ferent. 

But questions had been rais¬ 
ed, and in a bid to allay concern 
Sir Hamilton advised share¬ 
holders in a letter on March 19 
that by March 18, 700 accep¬ 
tances (more than 65 per cent 
of the share capital) had been 
received. 

He also enclosed more detail 
about the independent share 
valuation of Lawrence Ander¬ 


son Buddie, which had been 
asked to further report on the 
difference between their valua¬ 
tion and White's calculation. 
And Barr Burgess and Stewart 
provided an additional report 
as a second opinion. 

Barr Burgess — the com¬ 
pany’s auditors since its incep¬ 
tion — presumably had a close 
knowledge of rhe company. It 
explained that it had “endeav¬ 
oured to establish the value of 
the shares from the viewpoint 
of a purchaser who has full 
knowledge of the group's af¬ 
fairs" and "assumed that the 
group will continue as a going 
concern." It reviewed imcrnnl 
management reports and 
forecasts and had allowed for 
the realisation of assets which 
were no longer producing in¬ 
come and the income from the 
reinvestment of the notional 
cash thus liberated. 

Lawrence Anderson Buddie's 


m 


3le, lightweight stereo 




valuation was hused on the con¬ 
cept of "a willing but not anx¬ 
ious buyer and a willing but 
not nnxiuus seller." It was bas¬ 
ed on 'Tull detailed and current 
information obtained from 
lengthy interviews with the 
senior executives of the com¬ 
pany and a detailed examina¬ 
tion of the accounting 
records." 

Its calculations were bused on 
the audited accounts for the 
year to June 1980, updated to 
include informal ion from inter¬ 
nal accounts to November 31). 
Its valuation ditlcrcd from 
White’s because While was 
valuing the assets or the com¬ 
pany; Lawrence Anderson 
Buddie was valuing the shares. 

Lawrence Anderson Buddie 
considered an assets valuation 
appropriate because the com¬ 
pany had no dividend pattern 
on which to base a valuation for 
minority interests. It allowed 


for costs or realisations, d*W 
pending distribution uJ, 
profit to a purchaser; bees* 
ui the diverse nature of iV 
group’s assets, !Uc h cm 
would be substantial. 

It ussussed the value of fin 
hospitals on‘a "goings 
basis, taking into account fo 
liiture maintainable profit t w 
were capable of earning J 
capitalising those profits at a 
assessed rate to give m & 
propriate value (NBA previous 
ly reported incorrectly that m 
account had been taken of a* 
ings or hospital turnovers). 

Thus, both independent* 
nations took into account tfc 
turnovers and earnings of ui 
hospital, Martin emphaiss. 

Hut White Haven's plm 
were luther complicated tyi 
mystery buyer enteringibepic- 
ture, determined tobuyatlti. i 
10 per cent of the capiii- 
enough to prevent WhiteHr. 
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Guidebook to New Zealand 

Company Law 

This new Guidebook from CCH Is designed to meet 
the need for a plainly written explanation of the 
general principles of company law. Particular em¬ 
phasis la given to the 1980 amendments which came 
into operation on 1 April 1981. 

ALL THE IMPORTANT TOPICS 
• General introduction and principles of interpret¬ 
ation • Commencement of business and company 
organisation • Raising fends • Shares and borrow¬ 
ings • Shareholdings and dividends • Directors and 


New Zealand 

Companies Act 

Second Edition 

Consolidated to include all amendments 
operative from 1 April 1981 
This new edition of the Companies Act and Reg¬ 
ulations is consolidated for the many amendments to 
the Act which commenced In April 1981. The ed¬ 
ition was published earlier than the commencement 
date In order to provide practitioners, businessmen 


officers • Accounts and audit • Takeovers and 
ro-organisatJons a Investigations • Receivers • Wind¬ 
ing up • Private companies. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Where the law Is affected by the now rules, the 
CCH Editors havo highlighted the changes with 
clear, bold headings. 

Choptor 1 contains a practical summary of all the 
amendments. 

Digests of significant cases illustrating Important 

E Dints provide authoritative references. Each digest 
boxed to holp readers find the Information they 
need quickly. 

Published April 1981. 24 7 pages 
$25.00 per copy where payment with ardor 
$27.00 per copy otherwise 


and students with much needed assistance. This 
2nd edition includes the fell text of the Act and 
Regulations and is completely up-to-date. History 
notes indicate those provisions which have been 
amended and the dates on which these amendments 
look effect. 

A thorough Index assists users in the speedy lo¬ 
cation of relevant provisions. Sub-section headings 
added by the CCH editors in clear bold type make 
finding information in even the longest sections 
much easier than before. 

Published February 1981. More than 500 pages. 
$25.00 par copy where payment with order 
$27.00 per copy otherwise 


Creditor and Debtor law 

In Australia & New Zealand 


by James Farmer LL.M. Ph.D 
This valuable new publication from CCH is designed 
for use by accountants, lawyers, universities, banks 
and insurance companies. 

'Rie book is divided Into three parts: Establishing 
Liability for the Debt; Creditors’ Remedies; ana 
Bankruptcy and Liquidation. 

CONTENTS INCLUDE e suing an unincorp¬ 
orated association e suing on pre-incorporation 
contracts e post-incorporation contracts e liability 
of directors and shareholders for company debts 
• liability in relation to agency e liability on guar¬ 
antees • liability on bills of exchange • assignments 
of debts • issuing proceedings • proceeding to judge¬ 
ment • recognition and registration of foreign Judge¬ 


ments • securing assets before Judgement • execution 
of judgement • forms of execution • arrest of the 
debtor • petitioning for compulsory winding-up 
under the Companies Act • petitioning for bank¬ 
ruptcy • Act of Bankruptcy • effect of bankruptcy 
or winding-up order a proof of debt • recovery 
from directors and shareholders under the Companies 
Act • arrangements with creditors outside bank¬ 
ruptcy or liquidation. 

The author, James Farmer, Is a practising barrister 
with extensive experience In commercial and equity 
litigation, in Australia and New Zealand. 

Published December 1980. 278 pages. 

$29.00 per copy where payment with order 
$32.00 per copy otherwise 
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Guidebook to 

Insurance Law 

In Australia & New Zealand 

by Richard Thomas 

This important new publication discusses In detail the 
problems associated with the principles and practice 
of Insurance law In Australia and New Zealand. 
Insurance law Is now perhaps the most fundamental 
area of law in our society, we now accept the prin¬ 
ciple that as far as possible, losses should be spread^ 


among the community rather than being borne by 
the individual or organisation that actually suffers 
loss. Among the many topics considered are the basic 
contract principles, what constitutes an Insurable 
Interest, cover notes, the doctrine of disclosure, 
misrepresentation, claims, risk management and 
taxation. Appendices include the text of relevant 
legislation, The author of this new Guidebook Is 
Richard Thomas, the author of the CCH service, 
the Australian & New Zealand INSURANCE RE¬ 
PORTER, a loose-leaf service covering every aspect 
of insurance law. 

Published January 1981. 343 pages. 

$29.00 per copy where payment with order 
$32.00 per copy otherwise 
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Fear and loathing of the 
trad business lunch? 


by Belinda Gillespie 

THE business lunch has put 
the fear of death into men who 
once wheeled and dealed as the 
wine flowed from the scallops 
through to the coffee and 
Camemben. 

Restaurants in Wellington, 
Christchurch and Auckland 
told NBR their customers are 
eating different iood, less of it 
and using less alcohol to wash 
it down. 

Healthiness, however, ends I 
at lunch. Evening diners eat 
rnd drink more than ever, the 
austerity they show earlier in 
the day apparently paving the 
way for later indulgence. 

"Health trends have ap¬ 
peared at lunch in the past 12 
months or so," said Blythe 
Adams, manager of Windows 
on Wellington. 

"Lunch may be only one 
course ~ or a first course of 
seafood followed by lamb or 
grilled fish. One drink or none 
beforehand and a bottle of lighr 
wine with the meal is usual, 
followed by coffee — no dessert 
and no liqueurs," Adams said. 

The mostly-busincss-clien- 
tele eats plenty of salads, but 
only a modest amount of bread, 
demands load cooked without 
butter on added sauces, and in¬ 
creasingly chooses grilled 
seafood. 

George's is another Well¬ 
ington restaurant where there 
is d strong trend to seafood and 
salad lunches. Fresh fruit salad 
eclipses all other desserts in 
popularity at lunch-time, ac¬ 
cording to the management, 
and people are drinking the 
house wine - a light, dry, 
white — in preference to 
others. 

NBR found one restaurant 
which makes a special feature 
of wholemeal bread. Tony’s 
Duke of M::r[borough in Tatn- 
aki Drive, Auckland, reported a 
big demand for the bread and 
many requests for seconds. 

The restaurant now offers 
salads instead of cooked vege¬ 
tables to meet the change in 
customers’ tastes. 

A spokesman confirmed the 
increasing popularity of sea¬ 
food and the declining interest 
in dessert amongst lunchers. 

“The days of the four-hour 
business lunch are gone," said 
staff at Auckland’s Ponsonby 
Fire Station, "Lunchers want - 
lu eat in a reasonable time, and 1 
prefer simple food and few J 
courses.” 

A recent trend is to water the 
wine with mineral water, or to B 
drink only fruit juice or beer. a r 
Customers enjoy the choice of pi 
white and wholemeal bread ov 
which is offered, but are in- bi 
creasing ly butter-conscious. SI 

The cooks meet many re- ec 

quests for seafood cooked G 

without fat, offer “nouvelle M 

cuisine" style sauces based on 

fruit or vegetable purees, and ce 
find there is a big demand for dl 
fresh vegetables and salads. P 3 
Desserts, apart from fresh fruit At 
salad, aren’t popular. P a 

The Guardsman in Christ- ™ 
church was unique in reporting P- 
no increase in health con- N , 

i«ciousness amongst its cus- ” 
tomers, ou r 

Bruce Beilis, manager of the M 
Coachman Inn, however, said sec 
the trend was strong enough me 
for him to consider using \ 


“healthiness" as an adverii&ing 
point for his restaurant’s menu. 

Beilis runs a salad b3r, offers 
baked potatoes rather than 
chips and barbecues his steaks 
— a cooking method which en¬ 
sures that the fat drips off the 
meat and not into the clients' 
arteries. 


/II ' 


Business lunchers may not 
know it, but they are taking the 
advice of Health Minister 
George Gair who last year 
issued dietary guidelines for 
New Zealanders. 

The Minister suggested that 
addicts of the modern, seden- 







The BYO brown pop or iHisinoRsm.in’s lunch nn w fond lad 

tary wuv; of life should improve Cortmary-prnnc males - 
their diets io better their under-exercised, overweight 
ncaim - smokers in stressful jobs. 
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”»fl*P™ duCtS C0 “P a “y moves into Auckland 

nn __, , director, Marcus Blackmnrp. n ,..u... . reporter. Blackmore said: 


B LAC KMORES Laboratories, 
an Australian natural health 
products manufacturer (turn¬ 
over $8 million) opened a 
branch in Auckland’s North 
Shore eight days ago and took 
centre stage in the fight against 
Government’s controversial 
Medicines Bill. 

Blackmores bought an 80 per 
cent interest in Hcalthrite In¬ 
dustries, renaming the com¬ 
pany Blackmores. From this 
Auckland base Blackmores will 
package its range of 60 
vitamins, herbal, and mineral 
products, shampoos and lo¬ 
tions, for distribution by 120 
New Zealand health food 
outlets. 

. . T 5 e . sna 8 may be the 
Medicines Bill, now in its 
second-reading stage in Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Blackmores* managing- 


director, Marcus Blackmore, 
acknowledged that the many 
amendments to the draft bill 
were an improvement, but said 
it still threatened the health 
food industry. 

It passed in its present form, 
the bill might now allow health 
product manufacturers to make 
and sell their products, but it 
would prohibit them from tell¬ 
ing buyers what they were good 
tor or how to use them. 

Government’s bias was in 
favour of cure, not prevention, 
and its most stringent measures 
were against those claiming to 
be able to cure or prevent 
ailments which traditional 
medicine had no answer for, he 
said. 

Blackmore, a qualified 
naturopath, member of the 
“th Wales Government 
Health Advisory Council, and 


president of the National 
Nutritional Foods Association, 
spearheaded a crusade against 
similar legislation in Australia 
with a Freedom for Health 
Campaign. 

t Slogans in this campaign ran: 
“say no to vitamin ban. Should 
the Government tell you what 
to eat, what to buy, or not. Stop 
bans on vitamin sales.” 

Blackmore said it was wrong 
to consider vitamins and 
minerals to be in the same 
category as drugs. Most 
vitamins had no detrimental ef¬ 
fect if taken in excess — the 
body used what it required and 
eliminated the surplus. 

Blackmores’ Australian sales 
were promoted through an 
education programme — large¬ 
ly a magazine which will be 
distributed here. 


A. . « of the sort of 


advice he would give our 
reporter, Blackmore said: "You 
suffer from stress so take our 
executive stress tablet contain¬ 
ing B group vitamins, vitamin 
C, potassium, magnesium, 
phosphorus and zinc — for the 
nerves. You smoke, so take 
vitamin C. You drink a lot, so 
take vitamin B." 

He added that pills were not 
the real answer, which lay in a 
proper diet. 

Commenting on the 
Australian situation, 
Blackmore said: "Surely the 
real issue is why is the Govern¬ 
ment giving priority to 
superseding existing legislation 
for products without establish¬ 
ed records of toxicity or harm¬ 
ful side effects when many 
commonplace substances affect 
the health of the nation with 
the most serious endemic prob¬ 
lems — for example, alcohol, 


~ distinguished by their ti 

tu levels of blood chains. 

> s . have been lectured fo; n 

about the dangers ofQTtuc, 

- and fatty foods. 

^ There was nothing « 
Gair’s advice to keep stinr 
cat a varied diet with | t!: - 
sugar and alcohol. 

The poim that aiidiyf-, 
have had a "meteoric ii<: 
popularity in the ml ' 
world", however, rm, 
heresy to hardened dieter^, j 
habitually skip bread aiiiU 
toes. 

“Bread, cereals and p-. s 
are now regarded as i ; ■. 
form of carbohydrate - 
arc bulky and more s’, 
digested and absorbed r 
sugar — a meal which ce:/ 
starch slaves off huoeer f 
lunger," said Gair. 

Eating more of therem 
foods which provide p.v:. 
and fibre, as well a s:. 
would mean less of the hit!.:, 
high-protein animal is." 
which many health aoihr- 
coridale’with New Zeal : 
high iale of coronary Jk 
and bowel cancer. 

Restaurants could help 1 
business-lunch terms, rhi; 1 .. 
gesis a smaller, leaner vr. ; 
of plainly cooked meaii' 1 - 
poultry, with more ut *’ 
and a bigger helping 
rite, pmatoes or pasta 
C lliine.se, Italian and l 
cuisines already 6D» 
principle of a large sen-*', 
starchy cereal flavoured' 
meat or vegetables accent 
the particular style. 

More traditional raj* 6 ! 
could oblige by copying 
overseas idea of a trolley^, 
ing customers bread instep- 
the ubiquitous warm whin 1 - 
or butter-drenched F; 

bread. They might pj; 
potatoes baked or w*® * 
other ways which don't ind^ 
a lot or fat. v. 

Gnir’s guidelines ows 
restaurants which load 
with meat but skip breaj 
potatoes are doing , J!,. 
a dis-scrvice - and Mjr 
increasingly health-c® 119 ^ 
business clientele . a 
begin to demand fl#**®"* 
well as salad and sealer ^ 

The guidelines C b ®j. J 
add up to something , \ 
most obsolete In Ne**^j | 
business circles — : 

lunch in a brown pap* 1 

A package 
rolls (preferably 

with fruit to followfi®. 
current health c ” ..S—je 
though its salutary W. P 
offset by its lack rf** 1 . 
clinching a deal or ' 
wou Id-be client. j 

For those whose sty«* , 

the paper bag, an 
lunch could be the 

bread, sandwiches _ 

brought in and 

lean cold meat, lettuce ^ i 

around the boardroom ^ 
Whichever way 
creased health awarc . 
already be getting re JJjj, \ 
cording to latest Hear , ^ 
tion figures. NeW&iggjj 
cidence of coronary 
declining, following ^ 

trend in Australia . 
United States. . ! ;/a 

Could a better busing . 

take some of the credit 
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Time for ‘special constables’ to police truckies? 


by Bob Stott 

AS the Transport Amendment 
Bill plods through the due pro¬ 
cesses of our parliamentary 
system, it is worth considering 
how effectively the changes in 
road transport licensing which 
the bill proposes will be enforc¬ 
ed. 

Until now the Ministry of 
Transport’s record of policing 
such matters as the 150km limit 
on behalf of road transport’s 
competition has been dismal, 
although the bill, if enacted in 
its present form, will make this 
thankless task a little easier. 

The bill makes exceeding the 
distance limit an offence in its 
own right — until now the 
distance limit has been a condi¬ 
tion of all licences, except in 
the case of certain exempt 
goods or services. 

Now it will he an offence in 
exceed the limit, and the old ex¬ 
emptions are now a defence. 
Furthermore, the list or "ex¬ 
empt" products is to be extend¬ 
ed by 15, mostly products 
which do not travel well by rail 
because of their nature. 

Plants under cultivation, 
tin reinforced concrete products 
and original and unique paint¬ 
ings and sculptures are ex¬ 
amples. In a lew cases, the list 
includes commodities whicli 
don’t transfer well from rail io 
road and vice versa. 

An example is long-run roof¬ 
ing over 13 metres. This can be 
carried by rail quite satisfactori¬ 
ly, but ii requires sjKCial road 
vehicles, so to force it on to a 
road/rail/road route would 
mean it would be necessary to 
have specialised ruad vehicles 
at each end of the haul, which 
is a bit unreasonable. 

The vexed question of using 
depots to get around the 150km 
limit is tackled by making il 
necessary for rhe defence to 
prove that any stop-over cn 
route was "for business pur¬ 
poses unrelated to the 
avoidance of the restriction." 

So it is up to the carrier to 
show that a transit through a 
depot was required for some 
reason other than evading the 
limit. 

A series of urban zones are 
crested to avoid the sort of 
anomoly which allowed a ship¬ 
per in Hornby in southern 
Christchurch to feed goods by 
road to a warehouse in 
Washdyke from which Timaru 
was serviced (entirely 
legitimately) and which 
prevented a shipper from cen¬ 
tral Christchurch also reaching 
the Timaru market by road. 

Thus stations from Hender¬ 
son to Papakura, Porirua and 
Upper Hull to Wellington, 
Belfast to Rolleston and Port 
Chalmers to Mosgiel and 
Wingatui are all regarded as 
Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchurch and Dunedin in 
respect of the 150km limit. 

This gives shippers in Bny 
part of each main centre the 
same opportunity to use road, 
regardless of where in the city 
each shipper is based. 

The rules regarding waybills 
are tightened up to Bvoid the 
pitfalls of the past — it is made 
clear what a waybill Is, what It 
must show, that It must be car¬ 
ried, not be false, be produced 
on demand and so on. 

And the bill makes it dear 
that traffic officers may mark 
goods on trucks without advis¬ 
ing the owner of the goods or 
the vehicle. Evidence of any 
such mark will be admissible 
evidence. Marking of goods 
will make it much easier to 
trace warehouse transits. 

On top of all thBt, the max¬ 
imum fines for offtncea agalnit 
the above provisions will be in- 


m 







Trucks ready far the roods . . . end the charges as well? 
creased from $2000 to a whack- suitable for policing an in- 


ing $10,000. 

Railways will lose exclusive 
rights to some more com¬ 
modities and will also lace in¬ 
creased competition on cor¬ 
ridors such as Auckland- 
Hantilton, Wellinglon-Palmer¬ 
ston North, Clirisichurch- 
Timoru and so on. But ff the 
bill makes it easier to cut down 
illegal cartage, the net effect on 
Railways' goods revenue could 
be nil. And if as a result of the 
bill all illegal cartage were stop¬ 
ped, Railways would win far 
more traffic than it could lose. 

Hut it is douhtful that the 
Ministry of Transport will be 
able to make a dramatic dent in 
illegal cartage . . . say, by 
reducing the total by half. 

The ministry hardly lias the 
manpower to do a thorough 
job, and transport licensing is 
quite complicated, which 
means ihar on occasions traffic 
officers out on the roads don't 
fully appreciate what is going 
(■n. 

Furthermore, it is fair to 
argue that Lrailic officers are far 
better employed trying to cut 
down on road deaths and in¬ 
juries rather than protecting 
the Railways’ bank balance. 

On the other hand, road 
transport licensing and policing 
of the rail protection limit, 
prevention of vehicle over¬ 
loading and enforcement of the 
road user charges are all 
measures tied up with matters 
economic. 

They are rules made for 
economic reasons, to ensure ! 
carriers pay for their roads, 
don’t break them up with 
overloads, don't waste 
resources by unfairly com¬ 
peting with each other and 
don’t waste fuel by hauling in 
parallel to the more fuel- 
efficient rail system. 

Like it or not, these rules are 
set by the Government and 
should be adhered to. Other 
sectors of the community also 
have rules imposed, such as 
various taxes and charges. No 
one expects an airline to evade 
airways and airport dues, and 
no one expects a ship-owner to 
evade port dues — in the same 
way road carriers should pay 
their share. 

In short, the rules carriers 
work under are economic rules 
and should not be seen as rail 
protection rules. 

It follows that the widespread 
avoidance of the rules govern¬ 
ing road transport should, in all 
fairness, be stopped, and while 
the new bill will help, by defin¬ 
ing depots and allowing mark¬ 
ing of goods and so on, there 
can be little doubt that hun¬ 
dreds of cases of evasion will 
still continue — in spite of the 
new maximum $10,000 fine. 

Surely, therefore, the time is 
ripe for establishing a new arm 
of the Ministry of Transport's 
law enforcement division, one 
aimed at enforcing economic, 
regulations. 

Such an enforcement group 
would have to be organised on 
a national basis SB the MOT's 
regional set-up would be un¬ 


ci ustry which, in the normal 
course of events, has to cross 
MOT regional boundaries. 

The officers in the group 
should have power only to en¬ 
force economic regulations and 
he trained only in this area. 
They would not need high- 
powered curs with red Hashing 


lights, which would save a lit¬ 
tle. 

Basically their job could be to 
man check-points at natural 
barriers, such as the Rimutaka 
I-lill, the Manawaui Gorge, on 
the Napier-Taupn road, and so 
on. 

Avoidance of check-points 
such us these would require 


such long detours that carriers 
would have no option hut to 
pass them. And at the check¬ 
points all trucks would have to 
stop, for checks of axle-loading, 
load security, waybill checking 
and road user charges checks. 

The innocent iruckic would 
lose two or three minutes on a 
trip, but his illegal counterpart 
would, no doubt, be delayed 
somewhat longer. The system 
would almost certainly pay for 
itself, by the lime fines for 
overloading, road user charge 
breaches, 150km limit and so 
on had been taken into account. 

Truckies should not oppose 
the setting up of such check¬ 
points manned 24 hours a day. 
Currently road user charges are 
raised from time to time to 
match as nearly as possible 
reading costs. 

If 10 per cent nf truckies 
evade the charges, the fees arc 
increased to maintain a given 


input of revenue into reading 
funds. So every carrier who 
cheats costs his non-cheating 
competitor. 

As well as the checkpoints it 
would be useful to have 
economic enforcement officers 
on roving commissions too, so 
that any gaps which may ap¬ 
pear can be plugged. 

In summary, the provisions 
in the new hill will make it 
easier to convict carriers — and 
punish them hard — if they 
break the- rules. In some 
respects the bill will also make 
it easier to catch the road 
transport pirates. 

But, overall, it is unlikely 
that the stricter rules will prove 
really effective unless mure ef¬ 
fort goes into policing. 

So why not a national 
economic enforcement squad, 
especially as it will "pay" in 
the short term as there arc so 
many law-breakers around? 


*# 





TIM FINN', S PLIT ENZ: 

"In Australia now, t.hcyTe almost getting paranoid about how 

good New Zealand bands aro" rr „ , no , 

t5 Clove Up, May o, 198 J 


SEEING IS APPRECIATING. 
IHTVNZCU1 




Split Enz on a television current affairs - 
programme? Certainly! Only when you eaQ New 
Zealand international success stories like Split. 

Enz live on television oan you feel the 
enthusiasm with which so many people are 
contributing toourJUfcure. 


Make a habit pf watching Television - 
frew Zealand current affairs. Close lip. 
Eye Witness. Newsmakers. Conta ct. _ 
News. . ~~~TTa 

® TELEVISION ^ 
NEW ZEALAND/ 
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Wolf in sheep’s clothing 



The computer isn’t always what it seems. It can 
appear mild, ready to do your bidding... a perfect 
Iamb. But give it a new task. ..and watch that wolf 
emerge. A wolf with a voracious appetite for program¬ 
ming time and money. 

Not any more. The wolf has been tamed. Now 
there’s a system that will write your programs for you. 
It’s called L1NC. Unbelievable? Read on. 

"It has saved us years in development time!’ 

That’s a comment from Ted Cavanagh, General 
Manager of the Southland Building and Investment 
Society, a pioneer LINC user. 

From another user, John Denton, Corporate 
Manager for Business Systems Ceramco: "The 
LINC system has a definite management bias, short 
circuiting the need for traditional 
data processing skills.” 

LINC puts control back in the 



In the past, programmers have spent months 
and years interpreting needs, translating jobs into 
language the computer can understand. There was 
no other way. 

The programming took time, lots of lime. And 
large amounts of money. And it look a brave man to 
suggest any program change. 

LINC does away with all that. You tell it your 
needs, in simple language. It does the translation. 
That feature alone means dramatic time and cost 
savings. But there’s even more to LINC. 

LINC makes changes easily. And quickly, because 
LINC knows where to find things in the computer 
system. After all, it put them there. 

LINC is a new development. Its full name, by the 
way, is "Logic and Information Network Compiler.” 
It’s the one that tames the computer wolf. Finally. 

For details, write on your letterhead to: 

Brian Clark, Burroughs Limited, 

P.O. Box 3240, Wellington 
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Bar-coding hassles for flexible 
packaging ‘ironed out’ early 


*... ■ • } .$ ji ■ •*■j y 


RAR-coding in supermarkets or 
flexible packaging has been met 
hi-ud-uii by specialist plastics 
packaging manufacturer W R 
Grace (NZ) Ltd. 

According to the company's 
Cryovuc systems marketing 
manager, Graham Kainbridge, 
Grace provided a lead in this 
area so it could better help 
clients plan for bar-coding and 
also change present packaging 
to facilitate the use of New 
Zealand pricing numbering 
(NZI’N) systems. 

He maintains the addition oi 


the NZI’N system to present 
packaging types shouldn't 
Cause too many headaches for 


This feature on tho plastics Industry is prepared by Dovid Pooch in 
association with tho Plastics Instinilo of Now Zonlnnd. 


Graham Bainbridge 


needed placing coding. 


producers but Grace's 


technology will ensure an easy 
transition to incorporating the 
codes. 

Code-printing of cans and 
other “solid" packaging 
materials present few prob¬ 
lems, he says, but there are 
critical tolerances that have to 
be respected with a packaging 
material that is to be vacuum 
shrink-wrapped around a prod¬ 
uct. 

Bainbridge said that Grace, 
both in New Zealand and 
overseas, had extensively in- 


If it’s 
words 
you’re 
handling 
you need 


vcsiigatcd bar-coding uti 
plastics packaging materials 
and had developed specialist 
materials and techniques to ac¬ 
commodate* a wide range of 
packaging requirements. 

lie said that paramount in 
the minds of producers should 
be the continuation of high 
quality pack graphic 
essential marketing aid 
uncluttered by coding nr other 
unnecessary bits and pieces 
Realising tile iiuportatuu of 
presentation and graphics, both 
as selling aids and lot brand 
identification, Bainbridge said 
Grace had deliberately 
developed the technical ability 
to produce the doling mi the 
back-side of shiiuk-su.ip packs. 
Me rani iIn-. -tin.Ici.iti«>n 


was linpt'ic.ilil. t hi until codes 
can be jh«mi nmed to mii» the in¬ 
dividual icq u lie me ills ol 
customers, or types of product, 
and to ensure edRiem scan¬ 


ning. 

Companies pay con 
siderable attention to and 


outlay considerable sums of 


money to secure and promote a 
brand or corporate identity on 
packaging. 

"By printing codes on the 
back of packs particularly, the 
integrity of designs stays intact 
and, as an additional benefit, 
graphics are right-side-up 
through any scanning process." 

The second consideration is 


extremely important, says 
Bainbridge, particularly when 
meat products are packed and a 
certain amount of purge is in 
evitable. 


He says the purge usually 
filters to the bottom of a pack 


and if turned for code¬ 
scanning, the purge will in¬ 
filtrate through the pack, mak¬ 
ing it less appealing. 

Bainbridge said Grace 
research had overcome many of 
the difficulties associated with 
producing a bar-coding on flex¬ 
ible packaging materials. 

The use of specialist packag¬ 
ing films ensured a balanced 
shrink in the packaging process 
and therefore minimised any 
distortion to the bar-code print¬ 
ing, he said. 


FULL 

MERCHANT 
BANK 
SERVICE 



The quality of the code prim¬ 
ing and the quality of the 
receiving material are critical, 


he maintained, to ensure bai 
and space proportions kept 
their integrity, 

“The proportionality of the 
markings are of prime impor¬ 
tance; the uciunl size of the 
code is only secondary." 


„ i ■■ mm 

Tho supormarket checkout (top loft). .. manual ringinq-up oi pur¬ 
chases will nvnntualty give wny to nlecironic scanning. Mean¬ 
while (abovtt), in Australia n scanning pun "rands" ttier hnr-r.odo 
on tlin shulf, for recording slocks. Next stop: ltio coda is printud 
on the individual package. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
FOR BETTER CONCRETE 

For a good result you've got to have good materials. And with ec 
waterproofs and narderiers. The speclalis 

I^mTionall y acc^fe^n^rn^'" I e rsToTHot f 

in concrete admixtures, and the concrete arid mortar, and a full range of 

professional's choice. super-permanent colours. ' • , ■ 

danishsuperwhiieportland 

air-eniraining agents to improve harsh pooljana Dullain9S ' 
mixtures and reduce bleeding, CEMENFORTIS 

waterproofers, curing aids and surface For sealing, strengthening concrete, Also 
concrete retarders, There arc also ' stops scuffing, dusting, growths and 
chemical agents for the clean release of discolouration. To use oh new or old 
mould, expanding agents for increased concrete, inside or outside. 
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Specialist course in aircraft-building skills 


A SPECIALIST course to pro¬ 
vide interested students with a 
theoretical knowledge of struc¬ 
tural reinforced plastics has 
been instituted by the Central 
Institute of Technology in 
association with the Aviation 
Industry Training Board. 

The course, on reinforced 
plastic aircraft construction, is 
aimed at providing a 
knowledge of glass or carbon- 
reinforced plastics and an op¬ 
portunity to develop skills in 
hand-layup. 

Students attending the course 
fall into three categories; in¬ 
specting authorities from the 
Ministry of Transport, 
members of the Gliding 
Association of New Zealand 
and private individuals involv¬ 
ed with home-building of 
plastic aircraft. 

The students are provided 
with an assessment of practical 


skills and theoretical 
knowledge which may be used 
in applying for licences from 
the Ministry of Transport to 
repair or inspect glass- 
reinforced plastic aircraft struc¬ 
tures. 

John Harrhy, head of the 
CIT’s engineering department, 
said the first week of the course 
is basic in that laminating is 
confined to straightforward 
practice pieces. 

However, the second week of 
the two-week block course 
develops skills and applies 
them to glider repair and con¬ 
struction of a plastic aircraft. 

He said glider repairs are 
done on pieces of gliders that 
the CIT has obtained and they 
include sets of complete, but 
damaged wing tailplane and 
fuselage sections. 

The plastic craft the students 


work on is a two-seater 
220-knot Varieze design. The 
craft is unconventional in 
design but some 250 of them 
are now flown in the United 
States, and 18 are being built in 
New Zealand. 

Harrhy said this specialist 
course was welcomed by the 
engineering department for the 
skill, and knowledge it would 
impart and because after the 
series of two week blocks had 
been completed, there would 
be a final product for the 
studenrs to see. 

He said that at this stage it 
was not decided what to do 
with the completed aircraft, but 
there was a desire to finish and 
kit the aircraft ready for flying. 

He said this venture was a 
very useful and practical way of 
demonstrating the advance¬ 
ment of reinforced plastics 
technology. 
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Move over, metal . . . plostic components undo? the bonnet. 

Glass-reinforced plastic used 
in car inlet manifold 




A technological break-through 
in under-bonnet automotive 
components has been jointly 


W(i .r' w -1, •' •' jiv- M., •• 

w : ’ : U. I IN^ ••*i. IM m '■& : r fv'f' , 


j FRENCH BRANDY 


Everytime you offer Chatelle French 
Brandy you’ll know your guests will 
love its smooth, round, mellow flavour. 


■ Xfuly ;Frehch v truly distinctive. 


Chatelle. 


of- Camus 


achieved by three leading 
British companies with ilie 
development of a GRP (glass- 
reinforced plastic) inlet 
manifold. 

The one-piece polyester 
DMC (dough moulding com¬ 
pound) moulded inlet 
manifold, which is based on the 
aluminium manifold currently 
used on the Ford Galina I.M., 
is the result of technical co¬ 
operation between BTR lVr- 
mali RP Ltd, Fibre Glass Ltd 
and the Ford Motor Company. 

Although in recent yeais 
there has been a gradual in¬ 
crease in the use of plastics 
within the motor iiulusny this 
has been c«mlined piiiu ipally 
to low or non-stress body or 
trim applications. 

The Hritisb-devcloped GRI* 
inlet manifold, however, is 
be lie veil to represent the III si 
significant realisation of the 
potential ot plastics foi com¬ 
ponents designed to operate in 
an aggressive inulcr-homict en- 
viroiiiiiciii. 

It has resulted in major 
renovations in both materials 
ami moulding technology. 

The inlet manifold, which 
distributes air-fuel mixtures 
from carburettor to cylinders, 
is subjected to considerable 
stresses during operation, par¬ 
ticularly creep — derived from 


constant loading aggravate ^ 
high temperature} - r! 
fatigue caused by enpnt ini 
mc-m ami vibration duriojr;- 
ning. 

Such severe envirwinti 
conditions and applicaiionol- 
ed for a challenging nnud 
development programme h 
Fibre Glass Ltd, pin of ti 
I’ilkington Group, 
laboratory successfully for¬ 
mulated a polyester coinpoji 
in cot ij u net ion with BTRPu- 
niali RP, which matched til l 
the stringent design a 
vju ire i iu.it is. 

The rcsuUitig compound-, 
polypropylene maleate i£ 
with an acrylic retmoy'J 1 ’- 
additive — possesses 
thermal stubiliiy andeed 
livily, high mechija 1 
strength, and rcsisu pwM 
immersion in hot aquuy-* 
liyilroenrbon enviromnt’- 

The material is 
for transfer mouldinfc ‘ 
designed in-flow 
minimise fibre degredaw^ 
weld lines, while b fuiiw- 
vantage is that mouldy 
lie made to machine 
us the compound 
mmimn! shrink. .. 

This results in cons*" 7 
cost-saving, because OPT, 
machining ojicrations 
by conventional dye^a 
piuiciits tire cHmin®* 61, 


Canadians report fall-^ 

r ATrc’r e- .i .. Mime 11*®^? 


LATEST Canadian statistical 
data for the eurly purl of 1981 
show that the pick-up in the in¬ 
dustry’s activity ut the end of 

1980 did not continue into the 
first two months of this year, 
reports the Plastics Industry of 
Canada Society. 

Shipments by plastics 
fabricators increased by 5.8 per 
cent in February over a year 
ago and the fabricators' in¬ 
dustry selling price index in¬ 
creased by 7 per cent over the 
corresponding period. 

The drop of 1.2 per cent in 
real shipments for the 
fabricators is smaller than the 
drop for resin manufacturers, 
whose real sales declined by 8.1 
per cent over the year. 

The drop id January and 
February of this year In the 
plastics industry seems to have 
been the result of relatively 
weak automotive and construc¬ 
tion markets. . 

These markets, however, 
have picked up since, with 
dwelling units started increase 
ing by 26.4 per cent in Match 

1981 over March 1980, . i 


uneven, with some 
and processors 
bit of new business 
urc developed by 
American autoraow* ^ j. 
turers while ■ 

established model*a®.. f 

s T g —.«*£! 

continues to be ooc o . r 
exports and slowly - ■ 
Polyethylene 
were up j. 

January 0VCT *W ,SU*^ 
This means twt 
in domestic 
more the res 
mand than dc 

Polystyrene 

"KTSSg* 

have shown * J?™' 
in exports in Jig 
this year, i|W 
not seem.to 
higher, va]ue 
ucts” category 
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performance offW 
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First rule of fire protection: fix your priorities 


YOUR computer room is un¬ 
doubtedly equipped with a fire 
alarm and extinguisher system, 
but what is it protecting? 

Until recently, according to a 
representative of a local securi¬ 
ty company, New Zealand 
users seemed to regard the 
computer equipment itself as 
the valuable commodity, rather 
than the information it 
generated. 

“They’d show us round the 
computer room?’’ said Tom 
Ferguson, of Wormald Vigi¬ 
lant, "then we’d ask 'where's 
your tape room, 1 and they'd say 
'why do you want to see that?' 
Thankfully, awareness of the 
value of information is increas¬ 
ing. Now they show its the tape 
room without having to be ask¬ 
ed." 

The bigger i list dilutions in 
this country ure well equipped 
with alarm anil automatic gas- 
llnoding systems, but with the 
arrival of smaller in-office com¬ 
puters and distributed net¬ 
works, many users are chousing 
to dispense with such expen¬ 
sive systems in favour of a sim¬ 
ple alarm system and hand-held 
fire extinguishers. 

This had not resulted in a 
downturn in business for the 
fire prevention side, said 
Ferguson. "While there arc 
smaller installations, there are 
so many more of them.” 

The expense of nn automatic 
fire protection system lies not 
in the initial installation, blit in 
its discharge. The extin¬ 
guishing agents used arc expen¬ 
sive heavy smothering gases, 
known as BCF and BTM. The 
cost of the gas expended in a 
single discharge over a large in¬ 
stallation could be as much as 
$ 20 , 000 . 

Sonic have baulked at the 
cost of the more sophisticated 
extinguishing agents and gone 
for the cheaper, but not so ef¬ 
fective carbon dioxide. 

But fire expens overseas arc 
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now suggesting mi even less ex¬ 
pensive and revolutionary alter¬ 
native — water. 

Water has always been re¬ 
garded us anathema for elec¬ 
trical tires; but it’s not the 
water that conducts electricity, 
Ferguson points out; it’s the 
impurities dissolved in the 
water. 

“Pure water, distilled water, 
is an electrical insulator.” 

Its use for electrical and com¬ 
puter lires is being seriously 
considered uguin, though he 
did noi yet know of a case of its 
actual use. 

Modern alarm systems, when 
based on expensive gas, made 
every effort to avoid its 
premature release. Wormald's 
typical procedure is to wire its 
ionisation detectors so that if 
one detects combustion prod¬ 
ucts it gives only a preliminary 
warning. 

When two “smell" the fire, 
the second stage alarm goes olT, 
with accompanying Hashing 
signs saying "get out now"; but 
30 seconds are still allowed for 
staiT to locate the fire and take 


their own measures to put it 
out, before the expensive and 
suffocating gas floods in. 

During this 30-second period 
a button can be punched to halt 
the whole process if the fire can 
be successfully extinguished by 
hand. 

The reaction of one detector 
can’t always be taken seriously, 
he said, especially if there is 
high-speed paper processing 
equipment present. Paper dust 
could collect in the detector, 
and in lime, cause a short- 
circuit and a false alarm. 

Ferguson destroyed the im¬ 
age of the computer room as a 
surgically dean environment. 
Many of them, in his ex¬ 
perience, con get quite grubby, 
he told NBK, especially when a 
poorly supervised night shift 
conics on. 

He told of one case of 
repeated alarms from detectors 
under the false floor of the 
computer room; it was dis¬ 
covered thm cleaning staiT had 
been lifting the tiles and 
brushing the dirt .under the 
floor. 

"It's essential to have a good 
air-cnndilumilig system," said 
Ferguson; “then, with luck, ihc 
dnst finishes up on the filters 
and not anywhere else. Hut we 
know the dirty installations and 
we service their detectors more 
often." 

Placement and number of 
detectors is also critically 
dependent on the airflow 
created by the air conditioning 
system. This is particularly dif¬ 
ficult to analyse in computer 
rooms, with their tall and bulky 
cabinets. "It's one of the prob¬ 
lems of designing a system for a 
computer suite." 

There is a growing tendency 
to put detection devices closer 
to the potential seat of the fire 
— under the floor near cables 
or actually inside the computer 
cabinets. This helps to detect 
the fire at an early stage and 
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again save expensive dis¬ 
charges. 

But the interior of the 
machine has its own airflow 
and dust flow problems, he 
warned, and often that solution 
was not practical. 

Setting as many as 10 detec¬ 
tors in the one room, the com¬ 
pany was often accused of 
overselling, he agreed. "But 
my stock answer to that is ‘you 
tell me where your next fire’s 
going to be and we’ll make do 
with one detector’." 


Among tho essential eloments which surround any computer 
system are those of security in ell senses of the word: security 
against the intruder bent on sabotage or theft of information; the 
prevention of and romedv for the most damaging of all natural 
enomtes, fire. 

The difficulties of protection will Increase as computer systems 
become more distributed. Security is an expensive business and 
there is u risk of measures being pared to the minimum to save 
cob ts. 

Stephen Bell discusses some of those questions with a 
representative of ono of the leading nompamoE whllo NBR in¬ 
surance writer John Sloan presents another company's solution 
to thu cost problem-shared security. 

Next week NBR's Dale Processing section examines two other 
too often forgotten items on tho bill — accessories and servicing. 
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Security against intruders too often let slip 


WHILE most local computer' 
establishments are well pro¬ 
tected against fire, security 
measures against intruders are 
far more variable in quality, 
says Tom Ferguson, of Wor- 
mald Vigilant. 

“There arc a couple of in¬ 
stallations in this country 
where they have two sets of 
doors and they put a snooper- 
device over you to make sure 
you’ve got nothing on you 
before they let you through the 
second set." 

At the other extreme, there 
are installations whose sole pro¬ 
tection lies in the fact that the 
computer room is in the middle 
of a lot of other oilices and the 
stranger is likely to be stopped 
on the way through. 

Even then, much depends on 
the intruder’s presentabilily. 
"If you go in with long hair 
and s beard, you’ll get stopped 
at the door. If you’re well 


groomed and have a manila 
folder under your arm, youi 
might get as fsr as the 
computer-room door before 
someone says ‘can I help 
you?’ ” 

In the case of many firms, 
with a valuable information’ 
resource, the person in charge 
of "entry control” was often a 
receptionist and telephone 
operator preoccupied with 
many other duties. 

“You turn up and say 'I’m 
Mr Blaggs and I want to see so- 
and-so and they’ll just tell you 
where hiB office is. They 
should ask the person 
themselves to come down from 
their department and meet you 
and take you up.” 

If an intruder gets to the 
computer room or tape store, 
there is clearly a risk of 
sabotage of equipment or theft 
of valuable information. 

Many installations stored 
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The all-Bonlng camera and the monitor screens . . . they have their blind spots. 


back-up information ofT-site, 
Ferguson admitted, "but how 
often is that updated? Usually 
very seldom.” Not only the 
data was to be considered; theft 
of programs could cripple the 
installation quite bs effectively, 
and spare program tapes, if 
they existed, were hardly ever 
updated with the latest "fixes”, 
he alleged. 

The larger installation, with 


its set-up of closed-circuit 
television cameras watching 
every part of the building, look¬ 
ed very impressive, but was 
often not really effective. 
“Again, you’re dealing with the 
human element; people who 
make their own interpretation 
of what they’re seeing — if 
they’re looking at the right 
screen at the right time." 

And banks of eight-inch 


It’s like 

Louise, Graeme and Mary 
all rolled into one. 


At last! The answer to a growing company’s prayer. 

Now there’s a multi-talented office system that lets Louise type 
more words, helps Graeme cope with the increasing numbers, 

D and is easily operated by Mary, to help out when they’re busy 
or sick. 

It’s the Xerox 860 Information Processing System. 

—nu-ummrr- It takes care of everything — words, numbers, files, reports. 

The 860 helps you create words. Revise than. Correct them. 
And rearrange them. Then prints them out with amazing speed and accuracy. 

Or you can use the 860 to compute. Make sense out of statistics. Or take 
care of routine number work that’s not very exciting but never the less essential. 

And whether it’s processing words or numbers, the 860 remembers 
everything it’s done. For fiiture reference. Or future changes. 

Which is why we say the 860 is like Louise, Graeme and Mary all rolled 
into one. 

(Of course, it doesn’t have Mary’s big brown eyes. But it does have a lot 
of other things going for it.) 

Contact us and we’ll tell you more. 

The multi-talented > 

Xerox 860 Information Processing System: 

RANK XEROX* 

I—MB ] •Xerox and Rank Xerox ora registered trademarks 

- • 1ST lEWWOTIEPSaBa of Rank Xerox ("N.Z.) Limited. 
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bluck-aml-whin: screens were 
hardly efUcieiii idem ilying 
devices, said Ferguson. "You 
c:m see there’s someone there, 
and you might be able to see 
whether he’s white or black, 
but that’s all. I would go for a 
30-inch colour monitor, ft lets 
you see who the person is, and 
it keeps the attention of the 
guard more effectively." 

The plastic-card-based lock is 
a very popular device with the 
small or medium-scale installa¬ 
tion; sophisticated models are 
capable not only of verifying 
correctly coded cards, but of 
recording each attempted entry 
and exit and denying certain 
employees access to the com¬ 
puter area at certain times. 

But all this is going to fall 
down if someone coming nut 
holds the door open for some¬ 
one entering, or if someone go¬ 
ing in and mil of the same door 
several times leaves his card in 
the slot of the lock for “conve- 


This is typical of the Ux au 
card locks arc used via 
employees become aowtonxi 
to them. Eventually they deett 
the card locks are not worthtk 
bother, and have them uk 
out. 

"The computet mimp , 
who sets them up might ran ’ 
out quite soon in this yiM 
industry, and the new tL; 
miglu not be so enthushstk, 1 
said Ferguson. "Again, ill 
human element; some peof'i 
are very hot on security,!® 
are not.” 

It is noteworthy that kty 
organisations like Daubirt 
have begun running rtpb 
seminars to remind their 
employees of the necessity t.-: 
security. 

Ferguson predicts a #r. 
wave of security enthusiainic 
the next five or six years. “A* 
the economy gets lighter, 
villains become bokkr - 
more sophisticated." 
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Chip making presence felt in security 


by John Sloan 


THE "chip” is making its 
presence felt in the security 
surveillance field. Ar- 
mourguard (until recently Ar¬ 
moured Freightways) is con¬ 
stantly expanding its 
"Computa-Guard” system 
which provides a computer- 
monitored security service for 
companies concerned about 
their premises security. 

The Armourguard Computa- 
Guard system is principally 
based on sensing devices placed 
in buildings to detect after-hour 
intruders. 

The heart of the system is the 
special centralised control 
room which is immediately 
alerted when the alarm system 
is activated and is geared to 
take immediate remedial ac¬ 


tion. 

Computa-Guard has n hot 
line to the police, who can be 
promptly advised so they cun 
call to the premises to arrest the 
intruders who may not even be 
uwarc they have been detected. 

But the Computa-Guard con¬ 
cept is capable of far greater 
sophistication and Ar- 
mourguurd is researching mid 
adapting new uses for existing 
and potential clients. 

The Computa-Guard system 
uses microprocessors, now 
assembled by local industry to 
reduce costs and encourage 
New Zealand electronic 
manufacturers. 

Armourguard Wellington 
manager Brian Thomas said: 
"Companies are now adapting 
the basic Computa-Guard 
security system to control 
plant, switch boilers on and off. 
turn lights o(f and control air 
conditioning.” 

Thomas told NBR that 
Computa-Guard is being in¬ 
stalled in large energy projects, 
especially where a 24-hour con¬ 
trol mechanism is required. 

"We can design systems to 
monitor changes in 
temperature, escape of gas, 
operate computer controlled 
processes, check on critical 
time phases, and provide the 
client with his own computer 
print-out which can also 
highlight any crisis conditions 
and the remedial action taken,” 
said Thomas. 

Allan Rushworth, the Well¬ 
ington manager for Computa- 
Guard, said that many com¬ 
panies were now adapting the 
basic Computa-Guard security 
system especially in the field of 
energy conservation. 

Rushworth said that Com¬ 
puta-Guard "is proving a really 
cost effective. bonus for com¬ 


panies because not only can 
their security be monitored by 
the Computa-Guard system, 
but also the energy control of 
entire buildings can also be 
keyed into the system.” 

And the Computa-Guard 
system can be adapted to 
monitor temperature changes. 
Rushworth cited one instance 
where the firm installed devices 
in a large freezer to detect 
temperature fluctuations. 

"A week later our Bystem 
picked up a major freezer 
breakdown which wouldn't 
have been located by the 
previous manual check ... the 
early detection and correction 
saved the client at least $20,000 
end our system had paid for 
itself within a week,” said 
Rushworth. 

According to Thomas, “the 
i logistics and cost in providing 
24-hour services are extremely 
fbigh, so the regular human 
checks are complimented by 
'the guaranteed services provid- 
by computer controlled 
sec urlty systems. 


"No engineer likes being 
woken at 3am, let alone the 
cost, merely to come in to 
switch on a boiler... we can 
do it by remote control for a 
much lower cost and it’s 
guaranteed — our micro¬ 
processors don't sleep in.’’ 

But could companies install 
such sophisticated systems 
themselves? Rushworth thinks 
not: "It’s very capital and 
labour intensive to set up a 
round-the-clock computer con¬ 
trolled security system. It 


would be too costly Tor one 
company to install and mao 
their own — it’s far cheaper for 
them to hook into our system.” 

The Computa-Guard system 
makes extensive use of special 
Post Office cables to relay the 
messages to their central con¬ 
trol panel and thus Ar- 
mourguard’s four separate 
Computa-Guard facilities at 
Christchurch, Wellington, 
Auckland and Whangorei can 
effectively cover the whole 
country if required. 



Traditional security by Inspection . .. now It's remote control 




What other Word Processor has won 

three awards in the last three years? 


Just Jacquard. 

In 1978 AM Jacquard's remarkable Typo-Hite word processing package won first 
place in (he Internationally recognised American Datapro Survey of shared logic word 
processing users. That same year Jacquard's multi-function J100 word and data 
processor also came In first—In the same survey. 

And It did It aaaln In 1979. 

AM Jacquarde J100 multifunction system—and Its stand-alone version, the JSOO — 
■rf now available In New Zealand, exclusively through Challenge. 

unlike many other word processing systems which can only print one document In a 
background mode while the operator Is working on another, the J100 and J500 enable 
the user to simultaneously communicate or print several documents while composlnq 
or editing other documents at the terminal. 

And that'sJust one outstanding Jacquard feature. There's much more to AM Jacquard 
than we could nope to cover In an advertisement. So we've prepared a 
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CCL timely in bid for Harris equipment agency Approved seal of Kiwi good taste 


COMPUTER Consultants ap¬ 
pears to have chosen just the 
right time to make its suc¬ 
cessful approach for the 
Australian and New Zealand 
Harris computer equipment 
agency. 

The Florida-based company 
had begun to turn from its 
technical orientation to the 
commercial and international 
markets, and was looking eager¬ 
ly for agencies. “If we’d ap¬ 
proached them 24 or even 12 
months later, the chance might 
have gone,” said CCL director 
Tim Cullinane. 

Too early an approach, and 
CCL could hove found itself, 
for a time at least, with an 
“old" generation of microchip 


technology. Harris, a semicon 
ductor maker in its own right, 
has just begun to use the new 
denser 64-Kbit chips. 

The new line of products is a 
major change for CCL, both on 
its equipment sales and bureau 
fronts, and offers interesting 
opportunities for further CCL 
diversification beyond com¬ 
puting. 

The Harris range extends 
from small processors designed 
for network use, up through 
the “large minicomputer" 
market, to take a large bite into 
the mainframe ranges. 

CCL's computer sales have 
until now concentrated on the 
Qantel minis. 

Harris equipment, with its 


strength in terminal handling, 
will allow CCL to introduce 
on-line bureau services, and 
seems likely in the long term to 
push out its current Burroughs 
equipment. 

As the universities have 
found. Burroughs machines, 
even their newer models, are 
weak when it comes to support¬ 
ing “interactive" users, who 
want direct and immediate ac¬ 
cess to computing power 
through terminals. 

The Harris range, besides 
having impressive terminal 
support capabilities, is “no 
slug" when it comes to batch 
processing, said Cullinane. So, 
in the long term, Harris 
machines will take on the batch 


load as well, and the Burroughs 
equipment will "drill out” of 
CCL's bureau operations. 

A uniform line of equipment 
in bureau and in-house com¬ 
puter sales would mean signifi¬ 
cant economies in software 
development and support. 

Maintenance charges from 
outside vendors arc rising 
rapidly especially on “previous 
generation" equipment like the 
Burroughs 700 scries machines 
in CCL's bureaux. The chance 
to maintain its own machines 
would be another money-suver, 
said Cullinane. 

The availability of the 
Australian agency was another 
factor in CCL's choice of Har¬ 
ris. With its growing opera¬ 


tions in Australia, CCL was ob¬ 
viously keen on a product it 
could sell in both markets. 

Harris is a diversified com¬ 
pany which began in the prim¬ 
ing industry and in recent years 
has mo veil extensively into 
high technology. Besides its 
computer systems side, it is a 
leading force in American radio 
and television equipment busi¬ 
ness with interests in coni- 
mtmicaiiuns satellites. 

Scheduled tor launch next 
year are products which will 
begin pushing into the 
automated uflice market. 

Such avenues are obviously 
open to CCL for future diver¬ 
sification in its own right, 
Cullinane agreed; the computer 



systems agency was 
foot in the door" of Hank * 
But precise pl« M „ ^ 
Trents had not yet been f« 
inulatcd, and were wiy nwj 
something for the future Fto 
priority is to get the com™, 
systems side organised. 

Training in the mtiefo, 
and general handling of£ 
new line will obviously tab 
some time, but senior CCL 
support staff are going thro«A 
training in Florida and fr 
company has begun recruhiq 
stall' with experience on top 
equipment. 

From the networking pob 
of view, the situation Jusbta 
just lhe reverse; plenty of o- 
pertise in CCL, but no linesd 
hardware to back it up. 

Now the company's imti 
specialists have the Harris 
distributed data process!:; ^ 
system and 9200 interactive te¬ 
ns inu 1 cluster controlltr. 
Among early (argeis would be 
Government departmena, k 
joining increasingly interested 
in distributed proctsiioj 
( NHK , August 24). 

Government and educum 
.sites with a scientific fc< 
would also be a target for Hit- 
ris’s maiti range; but alongd: 
this would be 3 strong ap¬ 
proach t» commercial eta 
both on an in-house and buret: 
basis. 

Obviously the bread-id- 
bullet general commercial if- 
plications — order entry, 1# 
processing, payroll and so font 
— would he provided on it 
house equipment and buio 
services, but CCL also 
mind “a number ofnaiwttf - 
tica) markets", both is® 
inerciu l nnd in scient&P 
cessing, hut declined H' 
details at this stage. 

CCL will shortly 
delivery of a small Harm W 
mainframe for training 
development, and the w* 
bureau service is pi*" 1 * 1 j 
sturt in Auckland edy f® 
yew-. , fcr 

It will spread quite sW 
the other centreti 5,1 
Cullinane. 


IBM 
attack 


pincei 


by Ann Taylor 

FOOTWARMERS and jet 
boats, it would seem at first 
sight, have little in common. 
But along with heated towel 
rails, wooden toys, roof-racks, 
self-propelled irrigators and 
reinforced plastic baths they 
bear the designmark. 

Funded by Government, 
manufacturers and its own ser¬ 
vices the Industrial Design 
Council awards designmark, 
runs seminars and promotes 
the concepts and practice of in¬ 
dustrial design in this country. 

This year's programme in¬ 
cludes a September seminar 
"Product Design for To¬ 
morrow" which will bring 
speakers from Japan and 
Australia here to talk about (he 
input designers can make to 
our future export success. 

And to "reinforce the impor¬ 
tant role played by design in 
the manufacture and marketing 
or our pruducts" the Prince 
Philip Award for industrial 
design has been instituted this 
year. The Duke will be here to 
judge the entries (or his award 
which will "enable a further 
giant step to be made into 
necessary and ongoing interna¬ 
tional markets". 

"The pre-eminent design 
award" will he awarded to a 
product in the consumer, in¬ 
dustrial nr agricultural product 
and equipment area. 
Preliminary panels of judges 
will produce short-lists of two 
products from each area and 
one will be selected by the final 
panel consisting of the Duke, 
and chairmen of each of the 
judging panels for the three 
categories. 

Entries have to be already 
available to the public, design¬ 
ed in this country and to have 
had export success. 

The largest response, ex¬ 
pected to number 60 entries, 
seems to be in the industrial 
and consumer areas. The coun¬ 
cil is expecting a rush of entries 
closer to the closing date. To 
ensure that the Duke is not sub¬ 
jected to half-pie efforts at 
displaying our national in¬ 
genuity and innovativeness all 
entries have to already have a 
designmark. 

Council director Geoff Nees 
was instrumental in setting it 
up. He worked for the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry 
mounting trade exhibitions and 
looking after the department's 
design work before the council 
was set up in 1969. 

"Our job is not to tell 
manufacturers how to make a 
product but to encourage them 
10 improve and think up 
changes themselves," he says. 

Members of the council 
represent the DSIR and the 
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dustry, who is also responsible 
for providing the council’s 
funds through the 
department's vote. 

The council is vested by 
'. legislation with the function of 
| "promoting the appreciation, 
...development and use of in¬ 
dustrial design with the object 
:Ccf improving the quality, efft- 
f ;_cicncy, packaging, presentation 
appearance of goods pro- 


understanding of the design- 
mark is a big problem for the 
council. Several years ago a 
consumer survey was under¬ 
taken in Wellington's Cuba 
Street and Courtenay Place and 
about 80 per cent of people had 
seen the mark but an "abysmal¬ 
ly low" number understood 
what it meant. 

Nees compares this singulur 
estimate of public recognition 
with the wool mark — "people 
recognise ii but ihey don't 
undentt-jnd what ii menus." 

The stale of the art in (his 
country is dinicult to ascertain. 
Nees said u relatively small 
number of products are actual¬ 
ly designed by designers. And 
there arc only a small number 
of designers — "probably less 
than 120 product designers in 
the country and about a dozen 
working as consultants. 

"A lot of big firms have 
design engineers hut in n lot of 
small firms (he boss is an 
engineer - the do-it-yourself 
kind — and does all the design 
work with little consideration 
of consumer use m which he 
has not been trained." 

Individual, disinterested peo¬ 
ple are used by the council to 
provide reports on products; 
they are tested by the DSIR, 
universities and designers not 
involved with a competitive 
product. 

User reports are compiled 
and "sometimes we feel it’s 
worthwhile to bring together a 
panel of various people to 
evaluate a product.” The ap¬ 
plication fee for a designmark, 
set in 1969, is $30, and evalua¬ 
tion fees vary, depending on 
the product, from $50 to 
several hundred dollars. 

In the evaluation of a prod¬ 
uct, a panel considers various 
aspects: demand, resource use, 
environmental effects, design 
faults which affect marketing or 
the user, packaging, innovation 
and manufacturing faults or 
design faults of the product 
submitted before a designmark 
is awarded. 

Motivation among manufac¬ 
turers to get a designmark is 
primarily for use as a marketing 
tool, says Nees. “It gives a 
competitive edge to a product. 
Sometimes they see it as a 
check against their own design 
resources; to sort out the wood 
from the trees. 

“Others see it as a personal 
pat on the back and there are 
still some who think they are 
buying it when they apply.” 

Nees says the council never 
turns an applicant down. "If a 
product does not come up to 
scratch a report is provided on 
its deficiencies — inherent to 
the product, its packaging in¬ 
structions for use or 
maintenance — and advice is 
given to the manufacturer on 
how to improve it. 

The council's 16 staff have 
expertise in various areas which 
is exercised from regional of¬ 
fices in Auckland, Christ¬ 
church and Wellington. The 
head office, where the council 
meets ; and the / magazine 
Designscape is produced is in 
Wellington, "close, at hand to 
Government 1 .'. 

Retailers find the designmark 
does have an; Impact, par-, 
ticulariy In up market shops, 
with up market products. A 


manufacturer who has gone to 
the trouble of getting a 
designmark is generally going 
10 stand by lluu product and 
will be successful in eliciting 
the support of the retailer. 

David Longsdale, secretary 
of the Wellington Retailers ex¬ 
pressed one reservation about 
the mark. "We're not sure 
whether the designmark is ap¬ 
plicable as a product goes 
through various stages of 
development. The council has 
not taken steps to assure the 
public that a product is con¬ 
tinually evaluated." 

Nees says the council is 


thinking of licensing design- 
mark on an annual basis. Cur¬ 
rently the designmark can be 
held for two years or “until the 
council decides otherwise." 
After two years “the product 
would be evaluated against the 
state of the art to see if it is 
keeping up with the general 
level of technology and chang¬ 
ing social attitudes." 

“The useful marketing uml” 
luts gone through u scries of 
awareness cycles, Longsdale 
laid, hut cautioned that if pub¬ 
lic awareness was tested it 
would not be ns well known us 
the wool mark. 
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WE KEEP ON GROWING 

We have the right kind of climate, 
adequate soil conditions and the 
silvicultural expertise to grow forests, 
mainly temperate zone softwoods, to 
mature within three decades. 

We have proved that we have 
the technological know-how to 
produce from our trees high 
quality manufactured items 
such as plywood, panelboards, 
woodpulp, paper and a variety 
of products to the best of 
world standards. 

Apart from export markets 
already established for 
forestry products, mainly in 
the Pacific and Indian Ocean 
areas, there are many more 
potential customers in the 
developed and developing 
nations of Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and the Americas. 

When you think of some of 
the world’s notable natural 
resources - oil, coal, gold, 
copper, timber — remember 
timber is the one that keeps on 
growing! 

Keep in touch with New 
Zealand's major integrated 
forestry company. 


N.Z. Forest Products Limited 

Private Bag, Auckland, New Zealand 
Telephone 692-899 Auckland Telex 2411 



Logger, by Ken Kendall. 
Bronze, N£FP Collection 
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PDL s 1200 series electrical accessories have 
been selected to receive the coveted Plastics 
Institute Export Award. The company designed 
the series to compete with British 
manufactured accessories on world markets 
and their current exports include the Middle 
East, Africa, Hong Kong, Singapore and the 
Peoples' Republic of China. 


P.O. Box 1367, Christchurch, NZ. 

PDL Industries Ltd exporting 
electrical accessories 
throughout Australia, 

Pacific Basin and 
S.E. Asia 
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Farm building supplied by C end F Industries can be supplied CKD and are simple to put up. 

Inventive company game for sales 


ACCUSATIONS of the latest 
in the discrimination line — 
ageism — would fall on stony 
ears at the Design Council. 

Fortune Agencies Ltd has 
been awarded designmarks for 
three of its children's games. 
Equable and Junior Equable 
arc number gomes based on 
word building principles where 
equations with five 3s are as 
tortuous os words with five F.s 
and Mastcrword, a sophisti¬ 
cated form of scrabbling. 

Fortuna, a private company 
formed in 1954 and now run by 
Mason Chanesman and David 
Gold deals in 200 lines which 
are imported, made under 
licence or developed and 
manufactured here. Alt manu¬ 
facture is done by contractors 
to fulfil production runs which 
with, say, a unit cost of $10, 
need to run to at least 10,000 


units to break even. 

The Equable concept was 
developed and produced by 
Gold’s father. Production of 
those games has sold out for 
this year. But "costs have in¬ 
creased locally and we’re put¬ 
ting together a new package of 
manufacturing materials and 
packaging at the moment,” said 
Gold. 

"Many thousand 1 ' of the 
games have been exported par¬ 
ticularly Junior Equable which 
is sold through education 
houses in Britain, amt being 
manufactured under licence in 
France. 

Gold said standard board i 
games are now being developed 
with the aid of the clecrronics ' 
"to make them more in¬ 
teresting” and Fortuna is in 
there with lines in radio- 
controlled cars and a space in- 


Ultrasonic aid for blind 
wins export market 


PDL Group Compart* 

PDL IndustriesU 
PDL Plastics!* 
PDL Westport JJ 
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PDL Industries Ltd Custom 0#/ 

PDL (Asia) Sdnjj 
PDL Overseas Divp* 


A wandering electrical engineer 
came to this country to take up 
a chair at Canterbury Universi¬ 
ty with a sensory aid for blind 
people under his arm. 

Professor Les Kay's ultra¬ 
sonic echo location, hand held 
device, fot the adventurous 
blind was evaluated and 
developed during the 1970s 
and Wormald Vigilant got in¬ 
volved in the development 
stages. 

Wormald Sensory Aids, a 
subsidiary company, was form¬ 
ed to manufacture the device 
which has been awarded a 
designmark. The company's 
production of 100 units a year, 
market price $2500 each, is 
mostly exported to America 
and Australia. 

The sonic device, which 
gives the person an orientation 
on objects within a radius of six 
metres, has not reached the 
high sales expected but "we are 
steadily producing it,” says 
Wormald development engi¬ 
neer Chris Glenn. 

A person using the device has 
to have an instruction course 
and Glenn said use is pre¬ 
dominantly determined by the 


person’s motivation, "‘nicy 
have to be outgoing" to use the 
product which he said was "the 
best established mobility unit 
around." 

But there is a limited market 
and the company has developed 
the Mowat Sensor for the less 
adventurous. 

Two hundred units are pro¬ 
duced a year of the device 
which reacts to the closest ob¬ 
ject in a four-metre range. 

The company is also about to 
launch a reading aid for the 
partially blind. The Viewscan, 
which has just been submitted 
for a designmark in cbe hope 
that it will be in the running for 
the Prince Philip Award, is a 
mobile reading aid. 

Previously similar devices 
have been based on closed- 
circuit cameras which have 
magnified the page to be read, 
and needed to be attached to 
mains supply. The new device 
is a flat-panel, fully portable 
display unit. 

Glenn said the designmark 
has not had much impact on in¬ 
ternational marketing but "it 
could lead us to more things, 
like other awards.” 
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PDL Industries Ltd Custom Division 

Mist garden sprinklers, further 
developed by PDL and marketed 
internationally 
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vaders game on the books for 
the Christmas period. 

Gold said designmark "has 
been useful in that we’ve been 
able to promote the game in 
areas where we could not have 
otherwise. 

"But I don’t know whether 
consumers in this particular 
line are very aware of what it 
means ... we haven’t noticed a 
significant increase in sales 
because of it.” 
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j Electronic innovations'Ctaa tiexibie taxi meter can charge 
four different varieties of fares, and can recall doily, weekly 
and monthly details In its memory bank. 

Temuka'a domestic stoneware naa an eanny, nandcrafted 
appoaronco which warrants among other things n 
designmark. 
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Design Is evidently not all in ap- 
pearunca. This Alaskan dust collec¬ 
tor can opuitilo free st.indlrvj or 
bo I tod on to rmichiner.. Filtttr duall¬ 
ing Is automatic, ihn noitoi lov»| 
is luw nnd tlm dust cun be easily 
i oi no v ad. 


G.E.C. Presents 


The Designer 
Collection 


From the world of engineering and design 
G.E.C. brings you the New Zealand 
Designer Collection. 

Over the widest possible range of systems 
and accessorles-in heating, lighting, and 
ventilation — the choice is yours, for 
commercial or domestic use. 

Insist on the G.E.C. Designer Collection. 

With its unique combination of functional 
design and sheer good looks this 
collection stands alone. 







































